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LITERARY PROMISES. 


Tux Literary Promises for the coming season are 
not numerous, but some of them are well worthy 
ofnote. In the present paper we shall particu- 
larise the most remarkable. 


By far the most interesting announcement 
which we have received is that of a Life of Don 
Mover Cervantss Saavepra, by Mr. Lock- 
gant. What writer in Europe is there who may 
not envy Mr. Lockhart the choice of such a sub- 
iect, and who is there that will not hope to see it 
treated in @ manner which will vindicate his right 
tochoose it? There are many reasons which in- 
duce us to think thatan Englishman—and we hope 
Mr. Lockhart will allow us to call him one—is 
better fitted than the inhabitant of any other 
country to be the biographer of this wonderful 
pan, That no Spaniard could do it justice, we 
fel convinced. In theheight of their glory—in 
the abyss of their degradation—Spaniards have 
always remained the most national of the nations. 
Their feelings within the circle of their national 
existence are intense; but to reach beyond it is an 
efort of mind which has been reserved only for 
the most exalted geniuses amongethem. We are 
not certain whether even Murillo could ever clothe 
his beautiful creations in any other than a Spanish 
vesture : at any rate we have never seen any of even 
his sscred pieces which proved him to possess that 
power. ; 

To Cervantes alone, (and possibly Calderon,) 
seems to have been reserved the power of divest- 
ing himself of national peculiarities, and of living 
and writing for mankind. He may not have often 
exercised this faculty; for a thousand circum- 
stances made it convenient, and even necessary, 
whim to give his hero a national clothing; but 
aiill the possession of it was the most wonderful 
peculiarity of his mind—was that which gave him 
a fight to rank with such universal minds as 
Aristophanes, and Shakspeare, and Richter. Not 
to be able to appreciate this faculty, is in itself a 
disqualification sufficient ; and this disqualification, 
weapprehend, attaches even to those few Spaniards 
who have emancipated themselves from the French 

. The most enlightened Frenchman would 
be unequal to the task ; for, though we trust that 
nation is advancing towards a clear perception of 
the objects of art generally, a thorough under- 
sanding of the higher kinds of wit will be the 
hst stage in its progress—its final and consum- 
mate attainment.* An Italian has seldom sufli- 
Gent solemnity in his humour, or depth in 
his character, to appreciate Don Quixote. A 
German would probably consider the matter too 

i , and would endeavour to account, upon 

principles, for a thousand traits of hu- 
nour which were suggested by the circumstances 
md characters of the period. We have thus 

a clear course for our own countrymen, 
wdwe think we should have no difficulty in show- 
lag, that an Englishman, (by which we mean, of 
course, an Englishman of genius,) being less na- 
tonal than the Spaniard, yet sympathising in 
many of his national peculiarities,—being, like 

stately, chivalrous, and reserved, being 

* The indignation which a very enlightened aud elo- 
nee Edgar Quinet, (the translator of 

) expresses, in a late number of the ‘ Révue 
Gemmanique,’ at Faust, arises, we should think, in 
htt, from his not apprehending Goéthe’s wit. 








able, through the means of our elder writers, 

roperly to appreciate wit in its most lofty and 
its most capricious moods, sufficiently profound 
not to take up with the first and most obvious no- 
tion of Don Guixote’s being intended to ridicule 
that principle of chivalry which it so brightly ex- 
emplifies, and yet not so fond of paradox as to 
deny that it was intended to exhibit the false light 
in which even a good man will exhibit himself, who 
carries the modes of one age into another,—is the 
person who ought to write the life of Don Miguel 
Cervantes Saavedra. 

Mr. Gat is said to be writing a History of Ca- 
nada,—a very desirable work, we dare say ; but we 
had much rather hear that he was compiling the 
Annals of some new Parish,—that he was engaging 
in a task th t no one else could perform, than that 
he was undertaking a work to which some fifty 
men may be equally competent. 


At length we shall hear some common sense 
about the United States of North America; for 
Captain Bastyr Hay has been walking over 
them. This sensible and excellent traveller will not 
render Mr. Cooper’s book useless; for, unques- 
tionably, that book, with all its faults, contains 
more information than any foreigner could col- 
lect ; but he will throw light upon various points in 
American ianners which previous Englishmen 
have not been acute or honest enough to describe, 
and which the American has overlooked, as too fa- 
miliar to need noting down, and he will clothe his 
observations in that delightful style which, in his 
volumes on South America, threw such contempt 
on all the vulgar book-wrights. 


What has become of the Auruor or Cyrin 
Tuornton’s History of THE CAMPAIGNS IN 
Spain? Has he bethought him that he should be 
doing a greater service to the public and to him- 
self by producing another novel of the same 
strong, manly cast, as his former one, than by 
following Colonel Napier and the Marquis of 
Londonderry over a ground which we have already 
partially traversed in his own company? We en- 
treat him to consider the policy of making this 
change in his intentions; for, if he, and one or 
two others whom we could name, will but exert 
themselves, they will do more to extinguish the 
nuisance of the fashionable novelists than all the 
reviewers and satirists together. 

On the new Scorcu Nove, we will not say a 
word ; for it is cruel not to allow the palled appe- 
tites of the public the slight stimulus which they 
may obtain from not having had any taste of 
the great dish till it is regularly set before them. 
On the new series of TALES oF A GRANDFATHER, 
we would willingly «nlarge ; but a book which 
belongs to the subject of education, and which 
must be judged of, not by the greatness of its au- 
thor, but bythedegree in which it conduces to the 
improvement of the little persons for whom it is 
intended, belongs to another title than that under 
which our present paper falls. 

Mr. Soruesy, it is said, meditates a transla- 
tion of the Iliad into heroic verse. This is a task 
which, at least, proves that courage is not extinct 
among our men of letters. When Pope com- 
menced it, he seems to have had a strong 
impression of its difficulties; and yet how 
mightily have the obligations of a translator in- 
creased since hisage. The range of his duties, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, was ex- 
ceedingly limited; and within the limits, the esti- 





mate of them was very vague and capricious. 
A translator was to give ‘a fair idea of the mean- 
ing of the original :’ he was to consider ‘ how the 
author would have expressed himself in this age ;’ 
and he was to write in fluent English verse. All 
the attrition of epinion which took place in the 
controversies between Pope and his opponents, 
including among the most malignant and clever- 
est of them Tickell and Addison, did not strike 
out any clearer spark than this. Vain was the 
controversy about strict and liberal versions to- 
wards elucidating the question. Readers, though 
they might not understand the reson, yet fel¢ that 
neither party had found out the secret, that the 
theory of the latter must be wrong, «und that, 
whether that of the former was right or not, at 
least its advocates could not embody it in practice. 
That Homer should appear in lace and ruffles, was 
absurd enough ; but he looked still more ridicu- 
lous in the imitative shields and ox-hides with 
which those who professed to give an exact like- 
ness of him clothed his vast shoulders. It was not 
wonderful that the public, despairing of seeing 
him well brought before them us he was, should 
have preferréd those age which, as they did 
not even profess to be faithful, interfered not 
with their previous notions of what he might be. 
Before the appearance of Cowper’s Translation, 
this easy acquiescence had somewhat diminished; 
for people had begun to perceive that Pope’s 
Homer had other defects besides that of not beiig 
Homer’s Homer, and that he whole principle of 
representing the feats of the Trojan War, in the spirit 
of a refined and emasculated age, was, consider- 
ing it merely as an original work, strangely incon- 
sistent and out of keeping. Cowper’s work car- 
tied public opinion a step further. The success- 
ful passages, which were not a few, showed where 
the secret of good translation lay ; and the failure 
of the attempt, as a whole, led to an explanation 
of the causes which had hitherto kept it hidden. 
The next age—which was our own—filled up the 
gaps in the evidence, and proved, most con- 
clusively, that a sossentile translating age 
must be a creative age; that the writers of 
the eighteenth century had failed, not because 
they had too much originality, but too little 
—because they could not do that which it is 
the greatest effort of an original mind to be 
able to do,—emancipate themselves from the 
modes of thinking in their own age, and sur- 
round themselves with the feelings, m nners, aud 
scenery of another age. The writers of the 
eighteenth century could not copy, because they 
could not create. The /iteralists merely carried 
off a reflection of th® most supertici.] charac- 
teristics of their originals; the diteralists forgot 
they altogether, and put together an image of 
their own, which they christened, like a vessel or 
a racing filly, by some ancient name; whereas, 
among real translators, there are neither literalists 
nor liberalists ; not the former, because the first 
object is to catch the feeling and spirit of an 
author, which is independent of the form in which 
he has clothed himself ; and not the latter, because 
the second is to imitate with the most rigid accu- 
racy all the niceties of his costume and bearing. 
But to have such a creative mind as is sufficient to 
translate the Iliad!’ If Mr. Sotheby, whose 
‘Oberon’ was so delightful, possesses such a mind, 
we shall rejoice to see it breaking forth; if he 
possesses it not, we shall yet hope to find some 
scintillations of genius, which will make us 
regret that he did not devote himself to a task 
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less'arduous than one in which the greatest poets 
of our age mig!t fail without disgrace. His. 
reasons for selecting Pope’s metre, we cannot, ut 
present, understand ; but we’have no doubt that 
he has considered the subject, and will be able 
to throw great light upon it. 

Dr. Soursey is about to publish a poem called 
*« All for Love; or, the Sinner well saved.’ That 
this title will provoke the smiles of the scoffers, 
Dr. Southey, no doubt, expects. We are afraid 
he rather glories in the expectation. We can 
easily imagine, that a man of a quaint and para- 
doxical turn of mind may feel uncommon pleasure 


in affronting popular prejudice,—in saying to him-. 


self, ‘The jesters will make such and such re- 
marks upon me, and will fancy thein so very new 
and cutting, when there is not one of them but I 
shall have thought of myself beforehand, and have 
consciously defied.’ If it is a part of Dr. Southey’s 
character, as we apprehend it is, to indulge in 
such meditations as these, it will account for 
many violent and extraordinary things which he 
has uttered at different times of his life, and which 
have been attributed by his enemies (falsely, we 
think, though we can scarcely say illiberally) to 
far less worthy causes; for, when a person has 
once worked himself into that frame of mind, he 
will, without recollecting for a moment that there 
may be intrinsic evil in his works, even if all that 
is said avainst them is irrelevant, and, without 
even stopping to inquire whether he has answered, 
to his own satisfaction, all the charges he has ima- 
gined, will not hesitate to put down in writing any 
thing to which he believes be knows all the objec- 
tions. He embodies a part of his.own conscience 
in the form of some third person; (some critic, 
for whom he has a great contempt ;) and, though 
he does not mean to weaken its force by this 
contrivance, all of it that he has parted with 
virtually ceases to have any control over 
him. And then (his kind and gentle nature 
preserving him from any greater outrages) he 
writes Jacobin plays, breaks Major André’s 
nose in Westminster Abbey, indites good poems 
in metres of which the only merit is that they 
have never been used before, defends Laud, 
publishes Visions of Judgment, and announces 
a religious parody upon one of Dryden’s. tra- 
gedies! Into such strange freaks, such wild 
contradictions, do even good men fall, when they 
turn away from that rule of inflexible right which 
is placed within them for a guide to their foot- 
steps, to see what their neighbours are saying of 
them, whether that they may obey or despise 
their decision! But, whether Mr. Southey’s poem 
bring with it airs from Keswick or blasts from 
* The Quarterly,’ it comes in such a questionable 
shape, that we must speak toit; and most glad 
shalt we be if our fears are disappointed, and if 
nothing unworthy of the author of * Kehama,’ and 
‘ Roderick,’ proceeds out of its mouth. 


But haye we not a faint, glimmering recollec- 
tion of other promises which Mr, Southey made 
us nearly three years ago? Were we not threat- 
ened with a book of ‘ DiaLoGuess on THE State 
AND Prospecrs of Society?’ Where has it 
fled, the visionary dream ? Have the Respice, As- 
pice, and Prospice quarrelled?) We fear, if they 
have, that the Pas and the PResEnrT have entered 
into an unholy alliance against the Future, and 
that Mr, Southey’s mind, like Cato’s house, was the 
scene in which, unknown to its owner, the wicked 
conspiracy was hatched. But it is not yet too late ; 
the treason may be stopped, the parties may be 
reconciled, aud we may have yet a work of Mr. 
Southey’s which will redeem the offences that 
have always been pardoned, which will show that 
he has thrown away his childish fears of men’s 
souls having too wide a scope or too great a free- 
dom; and that he still hopes to see realised (and 
not, as once, in some distant hemisphere) the 
brightest dreams he ever indulged of the wisdom, 
and virtue, and felicity, which are in store for the 
human race. 


4+. 
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’ ‘REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AGRIGENTUM. 

The Antiguities of Athens and 6f various other Parts of 
Greece, supplementary to Stewart and Revet?s Anti- 
quities of Athens. Parts VIII, and IX., folio. Priestly 
and Weale. London, 1828, 

In our notice of the two preceding Parts (VI. 
and VITI.,) of this Supplement,* we commended to 
our readers the very able restoration contained in 
the Plate, the last of the Seventh, Part,, of; the 
transverse section of the Temple of Jupiter Qlym- 

ius at Agrigentum, furnished by Mr. Cockerell. 

he Eighth art, now before us,resumes thesubject, 
and in its first four plates gives the further partieu- 
lars, of that baad eum and interesting monument 
of antiquity. If these areless complete than might 
have been desired, the deficiency 1s to be ascribed, 
not to any negligence in the author, but to. the 
state of the ruins themselves, and to an honest 
scrupulosity on his part in rigorously abstaining 
from all surmises and restoration for which suffi. 
cient authority is not afforded by some. existing 
remains. 


In one respect, however, we have to charge 
Mr. Cockerell with disappointing us. We ex- 
pected that the present Number of the work 
would not be sent forth to the world without the 
letter-press explanation necessary for the due un- 
derstanding of the plates by the untravelled and 
lay subscribers to the * Antiquities,’ and for rais- 
ing in their minds adequate ideas of the claims 
of this extraordinary edifice to their interest. In 
the confident anticipation of some descriptive 
text from the author of the drawings, we ventured 
to promise our readers that. an account of the 
editice, rendered indispensable, it seemed to us, 
by the necessary absence of plates from our 
columns, should accompany our notice of thie 
Part which has now appeared. Mr. Cockerell 
has failed to supply us with the means we had de- 
pended on for giving the contemplated descrip- 
tion; but we still feel it incumbent to redeem 
our promise in the best manner, however imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory, in which our own recol- 
lection and our intelligence of the plates will 
enable us. 

The number of our readers to whom the name 
Girgenti, the Agragas of the Greeks, the Agrigen- 
tum of the Romans, is not familiar, is probably 
small. There.are few in whose minds that name 
is not associated with:ideas, more or less ‘vague, 
of fine and well preserved: monuments of anti- 
quity ; but those only who, have: visited the spot 
can paint to themselves: the. interesting scene 
which the site of the ancient tewn presents. Ft 
offers one of the most remarkable contrasts exist- 
ing in the world, between the constancy of nature 
and the fickleuess of fortune; between the bounty 
of Providence and the perversity of man ; between 
ancient magnificence and modern squalor. 

The situation, in respect to scenery, such as it 
was anciently, so is it now, is one of extraordinary 
beauty. The extent of the ancient town may still 
be traced amidst the luxuriant profusion of vege- 
tation by which its site is overgrown, inthe scat- 
tered ruins of its temples and other more hum- 
ble edifices : this including the suburbs, among 
which that of Neapolis, at the eastern extremity, 
and the most removed from the heart of the town, 
is still pointed out, may be computed at between 
ten and twelve miles in circuit. The side nearest 
the sea, from which the city was a little more than 
two miles distant,+ presents a straight line of 
perpendicular rock, rising suddenly from the 
plain, which extends thence to the coast. That 
this line of rock presented a vertical and even 
face, was the work, as Polybius informs us, and 
as still-existing appearances attest, partly of na- 
ture and partly of art. It formed the wall of the 
city on the southern side ; the rock itself consti- 
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tuted a rampart throughout the greater portion of 
the line; but,-in.a few. places in whi - 
defence failed, the deficiency was supplied bya 
constructed wall.* Within this bulwarky ‘the 
ground again descended into a gentle vall first 
leaving a ridge of sufficient breadth’ to afford 
advantageous situation for a succession of 
edifices, the remains of which form the principal 
ruins now existing, and which attach so great and 
living, an interest to the spot. ( 

After this first hollow within the walls, th 

° = ‘ 

ground. on which the rest of the city stood rise 
with few, interruptions, continually and rapidly, ty 
a point towards the north, giving to the city the 
form of an inclined triangular plane, of which the 
southern side towards the sea formed the base, 
The summit was crowned by the citadel, or Ato. 
polis, the site of which is all the space which the 
modern city eccupies.t 

The distance from the wall to the highest point 
of Girgenti, towards the sea-shore, is at least two 
miles by any practicable ascent: the height of it 
may be three thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, of which it commands the view. “The scene 
presented by an inclined surface so vast, ovep: 
spread with sumptuousedifices, its heights erowned; 
as in this case, with a citadel and peristyle tempiés, 
and surrounded, as was the city on all sides, with: 
the products of a fertile soil and of a most gesixt 
climate, the admiration equally of ancient ‘and 
modern times, must have been truly magnificent: 
The prospect also of the surrounding country, ex: 
Hand from this favoured site, was such ‘as few 
situations of European towns can offer. 

The summit of the mountain, over whose’ 
southern flank the city thus spread ‘itself, ii 
formed, towards the north, by an inaccessible afd 
perpendicular rock, rising out of a deep and nar. 
row valley, on the opposite side of which, on thé 
ridge of another ascent, nearly equal in elevation 
to that on which stands Girgenti, the town of Cal- 
tanisetta is borne aloft, as it were, in the air, in’ 
one of those precipitous and picturesque situa: 
tions, unknown, and almost inconceivable, in thé 
northern parts of Europe, but of which the south’ 
and the interior of the Italian Peninsula present 
no unfrequent examples, in which towns and vil- 
lages appear saddled on the sharp spine of a loft 4 
mountain, the habitations dropping below each- 
other, and having the roofs of single dwelliiigs,” 
or entire streets, on the same plane with the base” 
ments of adjacent abodes. na 

Standing on the same spot, the highest point of 
the modern Girgenti, with a profound abyss at , 
the feet, and, turning from Caltanisetta and, 
the valley below to the eastward, the view is in- 
tercepted, at no great distance, by abruptly as, 
cending and broken hills, cultivated as ~corn-. 
Jands ; above and beyond these, a sea of moiii- 
tain-summits present themselves, iu far and wide. 
spread succession to where, at the distance Of. 
four-score miles, the sublime crater of pes) 
Zina soars from among them, rising clear and. 
vapourless into the pure azure, while the vellowtint a 
of its sulphury peak receives a still brighter hue’, 
from the gilding rays of the declining san: fu 
sending forth a column of voluming smoke, which, 

* In subsequent ages semilunar recesses. have heed: 
cut in the inner side of the rock whic, formed this 
natural wal!, as repositories for the dead. snl 

+ It formed the place of habitation of the earliest, My: 
well as of the latest, inhabitants. Long before the, 
Greeks had begun to colonise Sicily, and while “the 
island was in the possession of the Sicanians, Te 
their king, chase the spot'on which modern Girgenti 
stands for his seat of Government, and euployed De" 
dalus, the patriarch of artists, in fortitying it, This firs” 
of engineers, seconding the natural advantages i ’ 





place, rendered it inaccessible, except on one Sill, and... 


that by a way so narrow and so tortuous, thut a few mee’ , 
A windi 
cut through the solid rock, the woik manifes' 


might defend its approach agains: a host. 





* “ Atheneum,’ February 22, Vol.i.,No. LX., p. 130s: 
t+ Polybius computes the distanee at eighteen stadia, 
a calculation which corresponds with modern observa 


tion. ; 





S. 


Of ancient times, but, whether of Dadalus or not, WE... 

beg to excuse ourselves from determining, forms 

western approach to Girgenti, and is evidencé that 
story is not a mere fable. 
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"a soaring for a time unagitated by a breath | is recorded to have followed the train of a citizen 





of wind, is at last borne off by a gentle current, 
tostreak the sky for leagues with the only vapour 
which varies the otherwise cloudless expanse. 

On one spot * of this exalted ridge some vestiges 
of ancient construction still mark the situation of 
; temple, dedicated (say the antiquaries) to Ju- 

ter Atabyrius. What a site for a Peristyle! 
ted and insulated, on the summit ofa moun- 
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~ tin: on the one hand overhanging a perpendicu- 
ety fp larrock, and commanding a vast extent of inland’ 
‘the ff country, and seen for miles and miles from every 
‘the height: on the other, deminant over the city the 
secial care of the deity to whom it was sacred, 
i as it overlooked the plain, the coast, and the 
the boundless sea with no limit to the view, but where 
} the far-extended horizon meets the curving ocean, 
as itserved as @ beacon to the mariner at sea, re- 
vat ninded him of his past, and called forth new vows. 
M4 Turning to the south, and to the lower side of 
‘the. [f themodern city, the view, although less grand, is 
ene fy more rich and beautiful than that to the north, 
wep. fy and derives & high degree of interest from the 
nil ruins, of, ancient edifices which it comprises. It 
pies, regatds the, site of the ancient city; remains of 
with: temples and of, tombs, in every degree of ruin and 
stint  pmservation, are to be seen embosomed ainidst 
and & the rich vegetation of the climate, inclosed in 
seit | vineyards, olive-grounds, or orange-groves, in the 
eu: fp recesses of which the fountains, the remains of 
‘ew jque grandeur, when other resources fail, still 
iq supply the wretched inhabitants of this once opu- 
i ‘tan leat, cy from their copious stream; while, to the 
a foreign wanderer, and a native or two more for- 
hy, rl tunate than, the mass, the relics of ancient luxury, 
| a the fgh-ponds, and the grottos excavited by Car- 
i thaginian slayes, still afford delightful retreats, 
vba where the, draught, of. pure Siculianat may be 
Cee: uaffed.in all its coolness, and where the grape, 
vi te Bg, the orange, and the pomegranate, plucked 
yf rom, tbe. very. trees which yield the shade so 
wD grateful, may be enjoyed in most delicious fresh- 
out’ fy 8eh.Such is the home scene. The distant view 
agent’. presents to the sight the little island of Pante- 
ivi os speck on the main, at the horizon’s edge; 
lofty uf the thoughts, the savage shores of Africa, 
iach" i Carthage—, Carthage, unrelenting in her own 
ings,’ exterminating policy, and at length paid in that 
bat” measure wherewith she. meted to others,—the 
coe) fy desolated Carthage, the former mistress of the 
<ogoge commercial world, te which the city whose vene- 
nf Of. rable ruins lie before us owed equally its wealth 
gs Bf and its destruction. 
‘ein. The wealth of Agrigentum! Of its citizens, 
ant! ays, Diogenes Laertius, it was a common pro- 
Fos verb, that they ate and drank as if they were to 
‘oid die the morrow-; that they built as if they were to 
wile. live for ever. _in opulence and luxurious living, 
ce ot deed, this city has been equalled by few in an- 
fount Seat or modern times. For its wealth, it was in- 
» aval’) debted to its fertile territory, and to traflie with 
asic Wm Carthage in wine and oil,t the produce of its sur- 
ohne!” Oubding lands : its luxury was the consequence 
2 pt riches ; both combined to effect its ruin. 
ako One fruit of the opulence of the Agrigentines, was 
+ tsi: Bi heir celebrity among the Greeks for the excel- 
e heenos Mlence OF their horses, and for their success in the 
d thik: chafiot rate. In the list of conquerors at the 
jaa (0 § lympic Games, no city could enumerate a greater 





uather of her sons than the flourishing Agragas. 











othe”. %Nete the victors ungrateful to the noble in- 
truments of their glory, for, to the steeds that 











wan, they erected monuments of a splendor 
ud samptuosity worthy to glorify the memory of 
jj A procession of three hundred chariots 






























































of + Ht * That mentioned by Polybi i 

| d J ‘by Polybius as the site of the 
ot —— of Minerya and Jupiter, 

initthe ; ino di Siculiana, the favourite wine at Girgenti. 
ifes Odorus Siculus, Bibl. Hist. lib. 13,—our autho- 
i, ini the succeeding particulars of the ancient 
ny indeed, was the superfluity of their wealth, 


t the very birds, the domesticated. playmates of 
archildren’s infancy, they paid sepulchral hono urs 
the samme preposterous character. 


























returning victor from Elis, while no less than eight 
hundred cars gave lustre to the marriage ceremony 
of a daughter of another of her wealthiest sons, 
who, atthe same time, plentifully regaled his fel- 
low-townsmen, to the number of two hundred 
thousand, at their own domiciles. The hospitality 
towards strangers of the same Gellias, for the name 
of this munificent personage has deservedly escaped 
oblivion, equalled his bounty towards his towns- 
men. Jn his house were apartments prepared for 
the reception of travellers, and his porters had 
orders to invite as mauy as appeared, to take up 
their lodging under his roof. On one occasion, 
five hundred horsemen were in this manner re- 
ceived on a single day: they were liberally enter- 
tained, and each guest was presented with a man- 
tle and a tunic from the coffers of his host.* The 
luxury of the Agrigentines corresponded with this 
account of their wealth: not content with orna- 
ments of gold and silver about their persons, the 
instruments used for the vilest purposes were of 
these precious metals ; and, during the last siege 
by the Carthaginians, and on the eve of the cap- 
ture and destruction of their city, it was found 
necessary to restrain their effeminacy by a de- 
cree, limiting the accommodation of those 
who had to mount guard by night to a 
mattrass, a counterpane, a blanket, and two 
pillows. And, with the same advantages of 
situation, with the same delightful climate and 
fertile territory, what is now Girgenti? A pover- 
ty-stricken, dilapidated, and filthy village—with 
the pompous designation of city—with a cathedral 
and chapter, and almost as many monasteries as 
houses,—the habitation of superstitious and priest 
and monk-ridden paupers. For their hospitality, 
the highest stretch towards this virtue of which 
their will is capable, or which lies within the com- 
pass of their means, extends not beyond the pre- 
sentation to the stranger of a draught of water iced ;* 
and, for the magnificence of the city, look to the 
principal street, through which runs the grand 
mule path of the island, and which is little better 
than a slough, the receptacle of ordure from styes, 
human and swinish, and other collections of the 
black and filthy fluid which, as sure in its course 
as a lava-stream, down the sides of a volcano, 
forces its tardy way from the steeps and alleys of 
the upper town, until it is arrested by the first 
level surface it encounters. 

It is a relief in retruspection as in fact, to turn 
from the misery of modern Girgenti to the inter- 
esting remains; of ancient Agragas. These con- 
sist of the ruins of eleven temples, and the vestiges 
of various other fabrics in a state of preservation, 
more or less perfect, scattered over the ground we 
have described. Of these, the temples of Juno Lu- 
cina, of Concord, and uf Jupiter Olympius, are the 
most remarkable: the first for the picturesque 
state of ruin in which it stands ; the second for its 
high degree of preservation, wanting little more 
than the roof to make it complete; and the third for 

* History has even noted the stock of wine of this 
pattern of glorious fellows. It amounted to 30,000 
amphore, say 2,500 pipes! ! 

+ Let us not be ungrateful, however, and forget the 
piccioni ripent of the worthy Padre Vicario of the 
Frati Ossérvanti of the Convent of Santo Vito. During 
the months that we shared with these rule-olserving 
fathers, the scanty fare, the eggs and anchovies 
of days of abstinence, the thready beef and dandelion 
salad of days of carnal license, to what would not 
our spare refections and our mid-day climbings up the 
toilsome steep that led from the ruins, have reduced 
us, but for the invitations after penance (for so, by a 
jesting antithesis, our rogues of monks denominate 
their meals) to the cell of our worthy friend, and 
for the stuffed pigeons, which, drawing from the 
ample sleeve of his tunic, he there presented as a 
regalo fattogli da una sua Penitente! ‘ Una vostra 
Penitente, Signor Padre! Eh! @ giovane questa Peni- 
tente?’ ‘Ma eosa vuol V. S. Noi altri frati non siamo 
fatti come'loro? The rules of the order too forbade all 
such supplements to the convent fare; but was the 
charity of the Signora Penitente to be rejected? God 
forbid ! was our cordial answer, 





its enormous size, asattested by thescattered blocks 
from which the dimensions and details of its. con- 
struction have been gathered. The temples of Juno 
Lucina and Concord have been fully described 
in the works of other travellers and architects ; but 
Mr. Cockerell is the first who has published, satis- 
factorily, the particnlars of the temple of Jupiter 
Olymnpius. To him belongs the glory, also, 
of discovering a plausible explanation of certain 
peculiarities in this edifice, which had been a 
stunbling-block to all former antiquaries and ar- 
tists. To this temple we propose to call the par- 
ticular attention of our readers in a future article. 








HISTORY OF MODERN GREECE. 


Histoire Moderne de la Gréce depuis la Chute de l Empire 
d'Orient. Par Jacovahy Rizo Neroulous, ancien Pre- 
mier Ministre des Hospodars Grécs de Valachie et de 
Moldavie. Géneve, 1828. 

Tue Greeks always entertained a feeling of ha- 
tred towards the Turks, and awish for liberation ; 
but, for a long period, the greater number of the 
people had no definite hope of achieving their free- 
dom, while, on the other hand, the active and sue- 
cessful spirit of independence animated the arma- 
toles of the continental provinces. The first war of 
Catherine II. gave the earliest decided prospect 
and strong excitement to Greece, and these were 
not destroyed by the desolation of the Peloponnesus. 
Riga was the first to avail himself of these mute- 
rials, by setting on foot a great national associa- 
tion called Heteria, which was to include all 
classes of patriots,—islanders, mountaineers, mer- 
chants, and students. After the death of the 
founder, the institution continued to flourish, til] 
all the leaders of the padlikars, and all the fore- 
most men of the islands, were deeply engaged in 
it; and, in 1819, ‘ the very women of Constantino- 
ple were acquainted with the secret ; and it may be 
recorded, to their honour, that they did not show 
themselves less worthy of the cause they were en- 
gaged in than the men.’—P. 243. ; 

The guerilla chieftains, who were the most 
powerful instruments of this national movement, 
presented a curious subject of study. They were 
robust, active, and frequently of great personal 
beauty. Their acquirements were very superior to 
those for which they commonly gain credit ; their 
share in the prizes of victory, or (as. an Englishman, 
in many of the instances, would probably term it) of 
successful robbery, was no more than that of each 
of their followers ; and the commander lived on a 
footing of almost perfect equality with his soldiers. 
In 1814, the association of which those formidable 
personages were conspicuous members, had reached 
a state of large extension; and a deputation of the 
Ionian islanders, composed, as our author seems. to 
wish to express, of the members of the Heteria, 
roceeded in that year to Paris, to request that the 
imperor Alexander would decide upon their fu- 
ture destiny. The only answer they could obtain 
was, that he would deliberate on the subject, 

Towards the beginning of 1818, the leaders sent 
four of their body to Russia, who were favourably 
received by the Government, and had, opportuni- 
ties of concerting the whole plan of the insurrec- 
tion with Alexander Ypsilanti. The Suliot chiefs 
secretly quitted the lonian Islands for a short time, 
and, after arranging the design with their coun- 
—— of the continent, returned into exile. One 
of them entered the service of Aly Pasha, with the 
rank of Colonel, that he might watch his measures, 
and establish an interest among his soldiers. The 
conspiracy spread on all sides, and enveloped con- 
tinental Greece, the Morea, the Archipelago, and 
the — ; while the strongest hopes were ex- 
cited that Alexander Ypsilanti would break out 
from Russia, and begin the struggle with abundant 
troops and treasure. 

Such was the state of things when the Sultan 
declared war against Aly Pasha. He was moved 
to this proceeding by two considerations, the one 
that Aly Pasha and Mohammed Aly (of Egypt) 
were the only two remuining of the great aristo- 
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cracy, and that their power “interfered with “his 
own; the other that ‘rumour represented the 
wealth of Aly as enormous; (and -far more‘than it 
really was,) and that, therefore, it would ‘be ad- 
visable to seize it. The negociations with Russia, 
consequent upon the treaty of Bucharest, inter- 
posed for some time by frightening the Porte with 
the prospect of a Russian war; but, no sooner 
were these brought to the likelihood of ‘a settle- 
ment, thin it determined to destrey Aly. Paso- 
Bey, a relation and creature of the Satrap, had, 
at this time, been for several years his most 
deadly enemy. He obtained access to the Govern- 
ment, proposed a plan of operations against Aly, 
and, thereupon, was named Pasha of Jannina in 
his place, and commanded to prepare for attack- 
ing the rebel. 

We must now mention, briefly, some proceed- 
ings on the part of the Greeks, which, as told by 
the writer before us, exhibit a curious instance 
of that unscrupulous acuteness for which the 
nation is so celebrated. The chief confidant 
and counsellor of Aly was Alexis Noutzo, a 
Greek of a noble family of Jannina. This man 
was a strenuous agent for the independence of 
his country, and advised his master in that way 
which seemed most likely to promote the cause. 
The Pasha, having endeavoured to secure the 
fidelity of the Albanians, and, in appearance, suc- 
ceeded, betook himself to the armatoles, sent 
for the Suliots from Corfu, and drew around him, 
at Jannina, all the chieftains whom he could 
prevail upon to attend. They were all guided, as 
was Aly, by the advice of Noutzo; but that ad- 
vice was different for each party, and only sincere 
with regard to the Christians. He had tuld the 
Pasha that the leaders of the pallikars were 
favourably disposed towards him, and that he 
would, undoubtedly, be overthrown, if he did 
not take advantage of their forces, and induce 
them to defend him. To them he represented 
that it must be their object to divide their strength, 
and some of them to attach themselves to Aly, 
some to the Government, for the purpose of 
obtaining from both parties as much money as 
possible, and thereby having the means of in- 
creasing to the utmost the number of their fol- 
lowers. It was during the very days in which the 
capitanit were at Jannina, conferring with Aly, 
that they found an opportunity of assembling in 
a church, and, swearing fidelity to the eause of 
Greek independence. The attack was not long 
delayed ; and after the defection of the greater 
part of the Albanians, a siege ensued of many 
months, and of tremendous bloodiness. Such 
was the state of things at the end of the year 1820, 
and the period compels us to turn away to describe 
the enterprise of Alexander Ypsilanti. 

It was clear that whatever party should succeed 
in the war between Aly and the Sultan, the vic- 
tor would employ his power to destroy the arma- 
toles. It was therefore necessary to attempt the 
rebellion without delay. Ypsilanti received no- 
tice that the tinie was come; and, had his enter- 
prize been’ judiciously executed, there can be 
very little question that he would have been com- 
pletely successful. For the provinces of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, which were to be the stage 
of the’first attempt, had, at this time, very slen- 
der garrisons; and it would have been easy for 
Ypsilanti, by proper arrangements, to assemble 
round his standard 30,000 Greeks, Bulgarians, 
and Servians, all bold and practised soldiers ; and, 
such is the agricultaral wealth of the provinces, 
that the support of such an army would have been 
easy. The Greek vessels sailing under the Rus- 
sian flag, would have furnished him with cannon, 
and Ibrailow might at that time have been taken 
by.a few scores, of couregeous men. But the 
movement in Wallachia was confided to the hands 
of a foolish knave; and,. after Ypsilanti himself 


had crossed the Pruth, (on the 22d of February, , 


1$21,) and seized. Jassy, his forces, though se- 
veral days of. seeming success . had elapsed, 
amounted to po more than 1,600 Greeks, Bul- 
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yartans, and Servians, without a single Molda- 
vier! He held out false hopes of Russian’ assist- 
ance, which were instantly ‘disproved. He put 
forward declarations about rights and expediences, 
which were nnintelligible mysteries to the peo- 
ple, instead of appealing to the’ principles of re- 
igion and of | patriotism; ant, moreover, «his 
march into Wallachia and’ proceedings there, 
were of so slow and irresolute a character, as to 
bring his enterprise before the world with the 
stamp of defeat upon its forehead. The’ pro- 
vinces were filled by means of the Austrian Oon- 
suls, with circulars from the Synod of’ Constan- 
tinople, exacted by the Turks at’ the point of ‘the 
sabre, and containing the strongest anathemas 
against the rebels. - Ypsilanti, a man of the lof- 
tiest courage and patriotism, but destitute of 
energy and conduct, retired to Tergovitz and 
Kimpolounzhi, mountainous districts of Walla- 
chia, near the frontiers of Austria, where he 
remained in utter torpor, and left Moldavia ‘to 
the attacks of the garrison of Ibrailow, which 
had now been largely reinforced. 

At the news of the Christian insurrection, the 
hatred of the Turks broke out through all Con- 
stantinople in the most horrible massacres of the 
Greeks. Bands of infuriated Musulmans traversed 
the streets in évery direction, burst info the 
houses, massacred the obnoxious inhabitants, and 
trampled on the corpses, or flung them into the 
sea. The Government also aided largely in the 
work of slaughter. ‘Phe’ Patriarch and all the 
higher ecclesiastics were executed ; and, on the 
whole, more than ten thousand persons perished 
in this tremendous carnage, besides those numbers 
who were condemned to exile and slavish labour 
in the Asiatic provinces. Similar horrors were per- 
pétrated in all the chief cities which could furnish 
appropriate victims. 

In the mean time, the camp of Ypsilanti was 
in the utmost disorder and tumult.’ None knew 
how to command or to obéy;' and the army was 
torn asunder by innumerable jealousies Ant irri- 
tations. As to its mere external position, it was 
split into several different bodies, with no com- 
munication between them, or possibility of mutual 
support; nor did any one of them secure itself by 
the most ordinary rules of discipline or expedi- 
ents of warfare. And the secred battalion, com- 
posed of young men of good education and the 
highest spirit, in whom the hopes of Greece were 
poised, and who alone showed the disposition to 
prepare themselves for vi¢tory by exertion and 
endurance, was neglected or’ opposed by the 
haughty pretensions of the irregular bands around 
them. The country was deserted by it¥ principal 
inhabitants, and its resources transported into 
foreign countries. Add to these evils, that there 
was treason in the camp. At last, inthe middle 
of April, the threatening arrangements of the 
Turks compelled the insurgents to begin serious 
operations, Between this time and the middle of 
June, several skirmishes took place, and two or 
three fortified positions, Galatz, especially, and 
Skouleny, were defended with almost unexampled 
courage against a tenfold superiority of force. 
On the 19th of June, the decisive battle of Dra- 
gralhan, near the river Olt, destroyed the hopes of 
Ypsilanti; and after the dispersion of his whole 
force, and the slaughter of by far the greater part 
of the sacred battalion, that unfortunate and in- 
capable leader took refuge in Transylvania. A 
guerilla war was still maintained for a consider- 
able time, and with good success, by those extra- 
ordinary and heroic men, Georgaky and Phar- 
maky ; but the death of the former in battle, and 
of the latter by a torturing execution, put an end 
to the ill-fated revolt of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

In the spring and early summer of this same 
year, the insurrection ef the Greeks broke out, 
and in general, with great, success, ‘ at. Maina, in 
Messenia, in Elis, and all the.,provinces of. the 
Morea; in Acarania,, Etolia, among the rocks 
of Suli, in Attica.and all Livadia, in Phocis, and 
in Negropont.’. (P, 351.)—From -various causes, 


“hone of the principal islands proclaimed their j 
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dependence, except Ipsara, Hydra, S: 
Samos, There were then, hoivever, ample iné: 
for securing the speedy and final triumph 
Greek independence; but for causés, kom 
which are well explained in the following passage 
which we hope will be a salutary, though’) 
course, somewhat unpalatable médicine te 
Leicester Stanhope, Mr. Bowring, and the 
maitiing authorities, ‘gentle and simple,” of ot 
Anglo-Greek committee: ‘In addition’ t6” 
sponttineous revolt of so many provinces * 
islands, to so energetic a grasping of the hatidny! 
catise by the whole people, nothing was necestyj 
but some one man, armed with the provisions!’ 
but the full and incontestable, authority of a 
tator. There was then no fitting subject for thought: 
but the means of extending the circle ‘of 
insurrection, of multiplying attacks on every 
so as to divide the forces of the enemy, of sei 
by every possible method, the fortified places, 
furnishing the citizens with arms, ipmeni 
and provisions. Nothing should have been thoug 
of but war, nothing spoken of but war, not 
done but war, It was absolutely necessary’ 
make all Greece one camp, in order to rescue” 
from being a prison and a slaughter-house. | % 
save the nation should have been the one Hitt 
ness of every man, remitting to days more’ tran! 
ast and secure the care of giving it a constitution, 

or this purpose, the object of first necessity way 
a centre of will and of movement. The fortt'df 
a dictatorship would have been in no wise ght 
from the manners, habits, and religious hes 
of the Greeks. Instead of this, sprang up’ (op 
stitutions, complicated laws, titles of honour it, 
finite, congresses not at all representing the 
mind of the people, and debates utterly umn. 
telligible to them. These things intpeded dt 
progress of the insurrection, closed up the in 
valuable opportunities for action, gave birthin 
discord, annihilated energy, and threw opérs 
free field to ambition and intrigue,—two of the 
most deep-rooted propensities in the eagerdad 
snbtle charaeter of the Greeks’—(Pp. 358, 358) 
If we remember aright, the main objects of ith 
English agents of the English Committee were 
to establish schools, at a time when yo.one.w 
could hold a sword ought to have touched: 
ferule of the pedagogue,—to set up a printing, 

ress, When what was wanted was not newsp 

ut news,—and organise posts on the roads whe 
were, occupied by Turkish armies. Demetrim 
Ypsilanti, a brother of Alexander, arrived a 
Greece from. Trieste in June, (1821,) and, 4 
his conduct been as wise as it was patriotic, migh 
have occupied the undisputed station of Dictater, 
and have become, at no distant period, the libera 
tor of his country. He appeared at Hydra in the 
beginning of June, dtl’ was recéived there's 
commander-in-chief of the war. At Astros;'ft 
the Morea, at Vervena, where he was met by 
Capitani then besieging Tripolitza, he wash 
with no less confidence and enthusiasm.’ A¢ tit 
latter place, he began that miserable policy which 
by attempting to establish theoretical institntions 
in opposition to the prejudices of the pete 
to the interests of the powerful,’ could“s 
nothing but jealousy, discontent, and disat 
In the mean time, the Greek fleet, ' compos 
frail and pigmy vessels, but navigated with’ 
and fought with heroic valour, obtained brill 
successes over the Turkish ships ‘of the life 
Adramythium, (or Lardemitre,) at C . 
Samos, at Lagana. The prompt appearail ip 
ry 


i 


the Greek army saved Culamata from br 
tacked by the troops on board of the fléét. “ od 
Alexander Maurocordato arrived-at Missoloaghi 
from Leghorn, in the month of ‘Augast, andes 
immediately sent by Demetrius Ypsilanti to 
ganise continental Greéce. ‘In’ the meat titi, 
the influence of the tatter ‘had: declined ; aid 
Maurocordato added to the evils resulting fa 
the'want of a national centre, by taining 
parate and ‘inefficient’ governments -for~ 
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’ i Greeee,—an. example afterwards 
‘y the Moréa, A thousand intestine 
ere thus generated, which seryed as so 

means of distracting the whole energy 
hich should have been directed against a single 
‘avnent, . Meantime, Monemvasia and Navarino 
en, as, after along siege, was the great 
fty of Tripolitza, which had a garrison of 22,000 
a and @ population of 60,000, It was taken 


assault on the Sth October, 1821; and the after 
yghter was, we fear, too horrible, though hy 
yo means extraordinary to those who consider 
‘at blood-thirsty tyrants were they who had 
ed in Tripolitea, The Turkish garrisons of 
Napoli di Romania and Patras made a successful 
tance; but, the Porte having determined to 
pn large army, and so at once extinguish the 
ssurrection, the first division of it, amounting to 
10,00 men under the command of Behram Pasha, 
the eneralissimo, was attacked, and routed with 
t slaughter, at Thermopyle. Eubcea had 
Gr declared itself, and its agricultural popula- 
succeeded in driving within their fortresses 
ie 8,000 Turkish troops who guarded the island. 
“the Turks made frequent sorties, and the 
people were totally unprovided with materials, and 
situed by their habits for carrying on protracted 
Ss, The Capitani of Mount Olympus would 
hay acted with decision, had the Chief appointed 
“the Government displayed any energy; but, 
mug the months in which he delayed his ar- 
, the Turks had time to pecan the sinews 

0 their strength; while, in W 


estern Greece, an 
tk by 4,000 Albanians forced the population 

ibe villages between Jannina and Mezzovo, to 

y,t0 Vrachori and Missolonghi. 

From the: month of October, the affairs of Aly 

Pasha. were visibly declining. The gradual de- 


fection of nearly all his troops, and at last the 
wutiny of the remainder, compelled him to sur- 
reader himnself ; and, a after being re- 
edived with honour by Hourschid, 


he was assassi+ 
nated by the soldiers of that Pasha, according to 
the orders of the Sultan. He perished on the 5th 
of February, 1822. 


‘When the first campaign was on the point of 
tiding, the Greeks were encouraged by the news 
ofthe Persians having attacked the Turkish fron- 
te’ But this new war made no diversion in fa- 
wir of Greece. Mahmoud remained as firm as 
évers and, while he carried on the war against the 
Ohristians, and maintained an army of occupa- 

Yin Moldavia and Wallachia, and one of obser- 
ont on the right bank of the Danube, he com- 
thanded his Pashas to resist the Persians to the 
ttmost. 


After. the fall of Tripolitza, Ypsilanti assembled 
representatives of the provinces and islands at 
os.. This convention of delegates was after- 
wards removed to Piada, the old Epidaurus, and 
there formed a constitution which proyided for the 
separation of the elective and legislative authori- 
tes, Maurocordato, a man of great abilities and 
Aquirements, was placed at the head of the exe- 
cutive, and Ypsilanti, during his absence at the 
mascessful siege of the Acrocorinthus, was named 
u chief of the legislative power. The fall of Aly 
frightened the Greeks with the danger of 
¢ down upon them all the forces of Turkey, 
y lar sea ; and, to meet the necessities 
their situation, the Government declared a 
kade of all the maritime places held by the 


We 


durks jn Epirus, the Morea, Eubeea, and Thes- 


a, and the forts in the Augean, in the Sporades, 
in Crete. 


The opening of the second campaign was 
matked by the failure of the insurrection of Can- 
dia. The people of that island in vain attempted to 
take the fortresses, Canea, Candia, and Rhetymos. 
Aad, in. the. middle of June,(1822), an Egyptian 
*apedition succeeded in supplying the last-men- 
dioned. place with provisions, the want of which 
tould = have compelled it to yield. Cyprus 





Shiet rz ' 7 eT tay 
had remained from the beginning in tranquil sub- 
jection; but the, Turks, nevertheless, thought fit to 
it, with. massacre and horror.. Scio; was the 
wealthiest, the mast educated, the freest portion 
of Greece. Its commerce covered the seas around 
it, and its influenee at Constantinople protected. it 
from the ravages of the Turkish fleets. . Sixty-six 
villages contained a population of 90,000 souls, 
and a capital of considerable size and great beauty 
was distinguished by acollege, alibrary, andseveral 
hospitals.. But Scio did not feel itself capable of 
rc ng war against Turkey, and declined to 
take part in the struggle, Yet a few Sciot adven- 
turers, and some Samians, attempted to excite a 
revolt in the island; and, though they were not en- 
couraged by the people, their enterprise was a 
sufficient pretext for. the Turks, On the. 12th of 
April, seven. ships of the line, and twenty-six 
smaller vessels, crowded with Asiatic barbarians, 
appeared in the Channel of Tehesmé..The Sciots, 
atter the. burning of the city and the neighbouring 
villages, attempted to defend themselves, and the 
Admiral, Ali Pasha, did not venture to attack 
them; but he assembled the European Consuls, 
and desired them, to. pledge themselves for the 
safety of the Sciots, provided they would surren- 
der their arms. These functionaries climbed the 
mountains, coursed over all the shores, and tra- 
versed the valleys, announcing the amnesty. The 
inhabitants gave up their weapons and submitted ; 
and the carnage, which had already begun, in- 
stantly proceeded without fear of interruption : 
3000 peasants were inclosed in one monastery and 
all massacred. The same happened in another to 
2,300. Men, women, and children, were slaugh- 
tered, save, says M. Rizo, that 40,000 of the tfee- 
bler sex and age were reserved to be sold in the 
Turkish slave-marts. The women of Scio were ce- 
lebrated for their beauty. The fate of the wretched 
females of this island, both those whose lives were 
saved, and those who perished in the hands of the 
Musulmans, was too horrible to be thought of 
without shuddering. Seventy-two churches, and 
the hospitals, crowded with the sick, were com- 
mitted to the flames. When the devastation and 
butchery were accomplished, the Archbishop and 
Primates were hanged or empaled; and the 
children who had not been sold, were shut in a 
vessel, which was then scuttled, and sunk in the 
sea. And such is the boasted fidelity to their en- 
gagements of these brutal barbarians! The few 
of the Sciots who escaped, only did so by taking 
refuge on board the vessels of Hydra and Ipsara, 
which were sent to coast the island, and receive as 
many as possible of the miserable fugitives. 


On'the night of: the 18th June, while the fleet 
still layin the Channel of Tchesme, after the 
Greek squadron had made more than one attempt, 
Canaris aucceeded in fixing his fire-ship to the 
vessel of the Capitan Pasha, a ship of eighty 
guns, and then having on board more than two 
thousand persons. All were destroyed, and the 
Admiral was only saved for an instant to perish 
of the hurts he had received from the tallin 
fragments of the exploded man-of-war. He die 
upon the shore of the island which his sword had 
turned into a blood-stained wilderness. The fleet 
dispersed in consternation to Smyrna and Mity- 
lene. 


After the death of Ali Pasha, Hourschid turned 
his attention to uniting the Albanian tribes ; and, 
having succeeded in this, he made some unsuc- 
cessful attacks on the armatoles of Acarnania 
and Amphilochia. He then sent an expedition 
against the town of Riguiassa, which completely 
failed, and so departed to Tatissa, in Thessaly, 
where he was assembling a great army. Different 
bodies of men, under Ypsilanti and Maurocor- 
dato, made spirited but unavailing attempts; and 
at last, the whole attention of Greece was concen- 
trated on the atmy of Hourschid, which was in- 
tended for ‘a decisive attack on ‘the Morea. An 
influence adverse to that leader transferred the 
command from him to Dramaly-Y oussouf-Pasha. 





The army amounted to thirty-two thousand picked 
men, ‘Lhracians, Bulgarians, and Macedonians. 
They attacked Arges;, and their losses during the 
siege, from. famine, and from the arms of the 
Greeks who surrounded them, reduced. them to 
twelve thousand; while various other bodies of 
reserve were destroyed at the Isthmus. ofCerinth, 
and among those an army of five thousand at one 
blow. Leaviog three thousand Turks at Corinth, 
nine thousand set out for Patras. The battle of 
Mavra Litharia reduced them, cut off a third of 
these, and the remainder were blocked up in 
their position; and, except three hundred, all 
perished by famine or the sword. The three 
thousand at Corinth capitulated in the next year, 
and so ended the army of Dramaly. The suecess 
of Greece hy sea was also considerable, and cost 
the new Capitan Pasha his head. The campaign 
ended by the entire failure of an attempt of the 
Musulmans against Missolonghi. 


At the beginning of the third campaign, the 
hopes of Greece were miserably disappointed at 
the reception given to their delegates at the Con- 
gress of Verona. But the nation was fir more 
injured by internal dissension and intrigue ; and, 
while the chiefs and factions were disputing, and 
even fighting, with each other, the Porte was pre- 
~~ itself for new and greater exertion. A 
arge fleet was equipped, and several great armies 
raised; but a mutiny of the Albanians for their 
pay dispersed the body of ten thousand men com- 
manded by Youssouf Pasha, Governor of Patras. 
OF 18,000 men, the half under Selim Pasha, the 
General-in-chief, were reduced to keep the defen- 
sive, by the mountaineers of Phocis and Beotia; 
and the other half under Dzelalouddin, Pasha of 
Larissa, suffered three successive defeats from 
Gouras, Odysseus, and Divounioti. At the de- 
files of Pelion, another corps was repelled upon 
Larissa; and the fleet in the Gulf of Lepanto re- 
mained perfectly inactive, while its sailors were 
mowed down bythe plague, and could not even 
succeed in preventing Corinth from being taken 
for lack of provisions. Mustai, Pasha of Scodra, 
still remained, and he was now leading against 
Misselonghi the most formidable of the Turkish 
armies, composed of 14,000 of the Albanian 
Guegues, and of a great body of Lllyrians. He 
was resisted for some time at Mount Agrapha, 
but finally made his way to Corpenira in Athama- 
nia. Here this great army was attacked in the 
night by a band composed of two hundred Su- 
liots, sixty-three Parganots, and eight natives of 
the Ionian Islands, commanded by Marco Botzaris. 
We will attempt no description of this enterprise. 
The account of it given by M. Rizo is, without 
any exception, the most affecting exhibition of 
heroism we have ever seen in history. At the ex- 
pense of thirty-three of those glorious lives, and, 
above all, of their unrivalled leader, the whole 
army of the enemy was broken and thrown into 
confusiva ; and the other bands of padlikars, who 
followed at some distance, or seized the passes on 
the fanksand rear, were able so to achieve the work 
that 7,000 Mohammedans were slain, and of 
cannon, standards, supplies, and baggage, an en- 
Ormous quantity enriched or honoured the victors. 
After two months, Mustai -Pasha returned from 
Jannina, with Omer Vrione and 30,000 men. 
They besieged Missolonghi and Anatolico; but, 
after these attempts had lasted three months, they 
were, of necessity, abandoned. After some naval 
successes, and much internal corruption and dis- 
sension, which we are willing to pass by as rapidly 
as. possible, we reach the close of the period of 
military operations for 1823. 

Many pages about Lord Byron follow, in which 
he is represented as behaving himself precisely, so 
far as we can guess, as he would be exhibited by 
Mr. T. P.Cooke at Astley’s Amphitheatre, thougli, 
at the same time, in a way that obtains the utmost 
applause from M. Rizo. There is abundant evi- 
Mence in the story of these displays, (dancing in- 
clusive,) that they have nothing really in common 
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with the character of that nobleman. These 
meto-dramatic follies connect’ the mselves neither | 
with the strength nor withthe weakness of his 
mind; ‘and the narration of them is the worst 
blemish in the whole book, though tikely, we 
should conceive, to be the most popular part of 
it with foolish people in France,—and in England. 
When we arrive at matters really important to 
Greece, we find that, in the beginning of 1824, 
the Government seemed to gain something of 
stability and consistency ; but that, whilst it was 
establishing paper sieges in the Morea, Odysseus 
and Maurocordato were respectively the real de- 
fenders of Eastern and of Western Greece. Early 
in this year, Ibrahim Pasha appeared upon the 
stage with his Egyptian soldiers and European 
discipline. His fleet, and that from Constanti- 
nople, were to act together; but, in the first 
place, the Capitan Pasha was commanded to de- 
stroy Ipsara, and in this he completely succeeded. 
But with such desperation did the Ipsariots fight, 
that not one of their women would fall alive into 
the hands of the Turks. M. Rizo thus proceeds: 
‘Hydra and Spezzia learnt, in four-and-twenty 
hours, the catastrophe of their sister island. The 
Miaulis, the Tombazes, the Criézis, and the An- 
droutzos were aroused, and, in the space of two 
days, sixty brigs of war set sail. On the 7th of 
July, that is four days after the disaster of Ipsara, 
they arrived within sight of that island, and in- 
stantly bore down upon the enemy. But the 
cowardly admiral hastily cut his cts, abandon- 
ing the troops that were on shore, and leaving be- 
hind him 40 gun-boats and other vessels, as their 
only resource for eseape. The Greeks pursued 
these latter ships, which had also taken flight, 
sank some of them, pursued the rest to Scio and 
burnt them, and slew almost every man on board. 
They then returned to Ipsara, and destroyed all 
the Mohammedans who had been left behind’— 
(Pp. 500, 501.) At the same time, the Egyptian 
fleet attacked and took Capos, and thereby com- 
pelled Sphakia and Crete to submit. The two 
fleets were now everywhere pursued by Miaulis, 
and suffered daily losses, till the Turkish Admiral 
was driven into the Dardanelles, and the ships of 
Ibrahim either returned to Egypt, or took refuge 
at Suda, in Crete, and were there blockaded. The 
year closed with months of wretched intrigues and 
selfish jealousies, which weakened and disgraced 
as fair a cause as any that ever suffered from hu- 
inan folly. 

In February, 1825, Ibrahim landed at Modon, 
and, when his army was united, found himself at 
the head of thirteen thousand regular soldiers, 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, A battle was 
won by them near Navarino, and the town itself 
was soon afterwards taken, Sever.ul other actions 
were soon afterwards fought in the Morea, and 
the European discipline of the Egyptians did not 
render them superior to the irregular courage of 
the Greeks; and, though Tripolitza was taken, 
Napoli di Romania was saved: and the battle of 
Tricorpha, planned by Colcotroni, and in which 
he was on the point of destroying the whole 
Egyptian army, taught Ibrahim that his task was 
one of no ordinary difficulty. He then marched 
to Missolonghi,. which had been besieged for se- 
ven months by. Mehammed-Reschid-Pasha, sur- 
nawed Kiutachy, with an army of sixty thousand 
inen. This town had sustained a siege such as is 
scarcely paralleled in history, and, but for the 
want of provisions, would probably never have 
heen taken. It fell, at last, before the united arms 
of Ibrahim and Kiutachy; but the greater part of 
the garrison cut their way through the enemy, 
and those who could not succeed, and also an 
immense number of women and children, blew 
themselves up, together with the remainder of 
the ruined town. It would be impossible to give 
a nobler specimen of M. Rizo’s talents than his 
account of this siege, and not easy to select a 
finer subject, or one more finely treated, from 
any period or book we know. What will those 


ages which are rolling in upon the present, judge 
xis England when they read that, until the battle 
of Navarino, the whole spirit of English pers 

in thé south of Europe tended to repress the eb. 


forts’ of the Greeks? K 





THE STEAM-ENGINE. 


A Treatise on the Steam-Engine, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive. By John Farey, Engineer. Long- 
man. London, 1827. 

Tus volume is presented to the public as the 
result of the observations which its author has ae- 
cumulated during his practice as an engineer. 
Though we cannot afford space to enter into the 
details of so voluminous and so technical a work, 
yet, we are induced to think, both on account of 
the importance of its subject, the authority which 
it derives from being the result of Mr. Farey’s pro- 
fessional experience, and the novelty of receiving 
a contribution to scientific literature from the pen 
of a practical man, that a short outline of its ar- 
rangement and contents, and a few extracts, may 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 


The volume is divided into nine chapters, pre- 
ceded by an introduction, consisting of definitions 
of mechanieal principles of action. These are of 
necessity essentially the same as in other treatises 
on sncaiienten, being only the known and estab- 
lished principles of the science; but they are 
treated by simple arithmetic, without the use of 
algebraical language, so as to render them intel- 
ligible to those who have not had the advantage 
of a mathematical education. This may, perhaps, 
be regarded as lowering the dignity of the science ; 
but, as a point of utility, we cannot but consider 
it judicious, because the great majority of engineers 
are not sufficiently mathematicians to derive from 
works written in mathematical language, an ad- 
vantage commensurate with the time which they 
must devote to understanding them. 


The introduction concludes by a statement of 
the principal known facts relative to the properties 
of steam resulting from the experiments of Watt, 
Robison, Southern, Clement, and others, which 
Mr. Farey has collected into a methodical 
series. 


The first chapter treats of the history of the 
earliest ideas of a steam-engine... We observe that 
Mr. Farey attributes the first distinct enunciation 
of such a project to Solomon _de Cans, architect 
and engineer to the King of France, Louis XIII. 
He came to England in 1612, in the service of the 
Elector Palatine, who married the daughter of 
King James I. It has been customary to,consider 
the Marquis of Worcester as the first who turned 
his attention to this subject, and gaye any hint of 
a steam-engine ; but it would appear, according 
to Mr. Furey, that it had occupied the thoughts of 
speculative men from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century ; and De Cans published, in 1623, a 
work, written as early as 1615, at Heidelberg, in 
which he describes a ‘ method of raising water by 
fire” There was also a patent granted by Charles 
I., in 1630, to David Ramseye, one of the grooms 
of the Privy Chamber, for the same object; viz. 
* to raise water from low pits by fire.” The Mar- 
quis of Worcester’s famous ‘ Century of Inventions’ 
came out in 1663; and his account of the fire- 
engine, says Mr. Farey, ‘ though too concise to 
give us any distinct notions of its structure, is 
correct as far as it goes, and agrees so nearly 
with what De Cans had written forty years before, 
that it is probable the Marquis had read that 
book.’ 


The remainder of the first chapter is taken up 
in stating the speculations of Sir Samuel Morland 
and Papin, who followed De Cans and the Marquis 
of Worcester, and in the account and investigation 
of the first real acting steam-engine which. was 
made by Mr, Savery in 1698. To this. engineer 





Mr, Farey attributes the merit of embodying and 


et 
| carrying-into effect the-indistinct ideas which had 
been entertained by his predecessors. 

Chapters II. and II. are an-accgunt of the 
second form which the steam-engine: assumed jn 
the hands of Mr. Newcomen, called the atmos. 
pheric engine, from its working by means of the 
atmospheric pressure upon a piston moving in g 
cylinder open at top, a vacuum being made be. 
neath the piston by the condensation of steam 
‘ The philosophical principle of this engine,’ say, 
Mr.. Farey, ‘had been known and published 
Papin, in 1690, in a paper in the “ Acta Erudj. 
torum,” and he had made a rude model to try ex. 
periments; but his idea was not made availa 
until 1710, when it was perfected and put int 
practice by Mr. Newcomen.’ 


The atmospheric steam-engines were improved 
and brought into very extensive use after the 
death of the inventor; and for half a century, they 
were the only kind of'engines employed for draig. 
ing mines and supplying towns with water. My, 
Farey has entered very fully into their construg. 
tion and given ‘ tables of their proportions,’ and 
the methods of calculating their powers and peg. 
formance, according to the practice of the cele 
brated: Mr. Smeaton, which has not been eg. 
ceeded to the present day for that kind of engine. 


Chapter IV. is an account of the various appl 
eations of the atmospheric engine to nfines, water. 
works, and iron-furnaces, during half a ceatur 
after its first establishment, the most considerab 
during the latter portion of that period being 
under the direction of Mr. Smeaton. B 


Chapter V. enters upon the modern steam. 
engine, invented by Mr. Watt. Mr. Parey traces 
in detail every successive step of this great. inves. 
tion, with avery ample investigation of Mr. Watt? 
single-acting engine for pumping water, and 
computations of its performance, ‘The succeed- 
ing chapter contains the account of Mr. Watts 
double-acting steam-engine, applied to produce 
rotatory motion in turning machinery for mill§ 
which is looked upon justly as one of the princh 
pal sources of that rapid increase of commercial 
wealth and power which has taken place in Eng, 
land since the close of the last century. 


This part of the work we consider as high 
valuable and interesting, not only on account 
the sound and accurate information which it com 
tains concerning the principles and structure df 
the steam-engine, but because it is a picture of 
the progress of a highly-gifted and philoséphical 
mind, in the prosecution and full establishment 
of an important invention. It lays before our eyes, 
as it were, Mr. Watt’s method of thinking as well 
as of acting, of developing his ideas, of arranging 
and combining them, and reducing them to active 
practice; and, if viewed only in this light, it will 
prove a source of instruction to the mechanical 
student. 3 

The eighth chapter is thé most important for 
practicians, though it will present littleinterest for 
general readers. It is a colleétion of rules for pre 
portioning every essential part of a steam-enging 
according to the scale laid down by Mr: Watt 
and followed by his successors, Messrs, Boultoi 
and Watt) the goodness of which has! been prov 
by the experience of more than thirty years, | 

Mr. Farey states, ‘ that he has deduced: these 
rules from very numerous and minute observa; 
tions made upon Mr. Watt’s steam-engines of a 
sizes, and that, having undergone the test of com 
tinual application during a course of several years 
in his own practice, he considers himself justified 
in claiming some confidence in their accuracy.’ 

We subjoin for the perusal of our’ professional 
readers the following table, which ‘has been com- 
ay for us by a student, to try the accuracy of 

ir. Farey’s rules. In the examples quoted, they 
have been found to give results very nearly in ac- 
cordance with Messrs. Boulton and Watt’s prac- 
tice , 
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fn passing a general opinion on Mr, Farey’s Mr, Farey has done, ample, justice to the me- 
work, we cannot but ¢onsider it asa valuable, and | mory of Mr. Watt, and bas,.given an, outline, of 
well-timed production ; and we trust that he will | his character as, an, inventor and) philosopher, 
redeem the promise he makes in his preface, of | which deserves more notice, as coming from the 
giving a seconé volume to the profession. The | pen-of one who has hadthe advantage of a; per- 
subject of steam-boats, most especially, is highly | sonal acquaintance with. Mr. Watt... We cannot, 
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important; and from their rapidly increasing ap- 
plication, it. becomes-every day more necessary 
that..correct information upon them should: be 
generally accessible. 

Mr. Farey’s: work would probably have been 
more acceptable to practical engineers, had it 
been divested of the purely historical portion, and 
confined to that which treats of the structure of 
the. modern engine; inasmuch as th t would have 
made it less voluminous, and of course less costly, 
and at the same time it would have been sufficient 
as a manual for the practician. 


But it could not then have claimed rank 
as a complete treatise on the steam-engine. 
The history of the origin of the arts is not a 
thing of mere curiosity ; and, to obtain a complete 
knowledge of them, it is as necessary to 
study the rise and development of their prac- 
tice as their perfect state. By examining atten- 
tively the gradual development of any branch 
of knowledge, by marking each step of its pro- 
gress, and observing the additions that each 
individual has made to the common stock, the 
experiments that have been tried, and the failures 
as well as the successful results, we attain an in- 
timate acquaintance with the real principles of 
the art we are studying;. we perceive the relation 
of those principles tu reulity, and the influence of 
external circumstances, which often modifies their 
application, so as to require an apparent depar- 
ture from them. Moreover, the history of the 
practice of, the arts lays before us the modes of 
thought and aualysis of acute minds, and their 
habits of observation and of combining circum- 
stances to assist them in their researches. 

This kind of knowledge, is, perhaps, unneces- 
sary to those who desire no more than to be mere 
practicians in well-knowa and established branches 
of trade; but, to those who would be masters in 
their art, who would know how to handle new 
subjects with success, and who aspire to the title 
of scientific artists and practical philosophers—to 
them we consider such knowledge as almost in- 
dispensable ; in the same manner as the history 
of nations is held up to statesmen as a study of 
the first importance, because they trace, in the 
records of past actions, the principles and the 
springs of those actions, y comparing the 
results of various forms of institutions and of the 
encouragement given by those institutions to par- 
ticulars habits or qualities, they perceive the mo- 
tives which impel nations, and the principles 
which regulate their existence, and constitute the 
elements of their success or of their degradation. 

The same course of instruction is pursued in 
the fine arts. We have rarely heard of a great 
painter, a great poet, a great musician, who had 
not studied deeply the history of his art, who had 
not pondered on the works of the great masters, 
and sought in their productions, or the history of 
theirlives, to imbibe the spirit that breathedin them, 
and to trace out and penetrate the principles of 
thought and feeling that guided them to ex- 
cellence. 

We have dwelt rather upon this subject, which 
may at firstsight appear foreign to the work before 
us, because we recognise in it a specimen of a class 
of work that we consider desirable; for, nu- 
merous as are the ably-written books on the prin- 
ciples and fundamental laws of mechanics, there 
is an almost total deficiency of such as record 
the successful application of those laws to prac- 
tice. Nevertheless, such works are essential to 
complete the body of mechanical knowledge, be- 


Y cause the application of principles 80 as to produce 


results, is of itself an art which ‘requires no less 
study, and, perhaps, more natural tact, than even 
the study of principles, 





therefore, we think, do better than conclude with 
an extract from it, 


‘ In summing-up Mr. Watt's character as a mecha- 
nical inventor, he will be found to occupy the same 
supereminent station among that class as the illustrious 
Newton held among philosophers of a higher order, 
and Mr. Watt was not less remarkable for that fertility 
of genius which produces new ideas, than for the 
sound judgment which he exercised in the arrange- 
ment of his plans, before putting them in execution. 
With a command of inventive f.culty far greater than 
any of his contemporaries, he does notappear to have 
been elated with that distinction, or to have depended 
upon it so as to have neglected any precaution to en- 
sure success; but he left as little as possible to the 
chance of after-thoughts for the complete accomplish- 
ment of his views. 

‘ This union of genius and judgment is very rare, 
and it is reasonable to expect it should be so, from the 
very different operation of mind that those two facul- 
ties require. The inventive faculty, when sufficiently 
powerful to produce original and extensive combina- 
tions, must be attended with a sort of spontan ous 
uperation of the mind, which being excited to action 
by the will, is capable of continuing aconrse of thought 
in some measure independent of the will, whieh, to a 
certain extent remains dormant, for it only exercises a 
slight direction of that spontaneous thought. 


‘The judgment depends upon a faculty of distin- 
guishing between ideas ; decomposing compound ideas 
into more simple elements, arranging them into classes, 
and comparing them together; estimating quantities 
and qualities of things. The judgment also depends 
upon the power of forming new combinations of ideas, 
and foreseeing the results of such combinations, so as 
to correct and supply deficiencies. 

‘The practice of oratory, military command, me- 
chanical invention and combination, and of discovery 
in the arts and sciences, requires a considerable de 
gree of spontaneous action of mind; but to produce 
good results, it must be very greatly under the control 
of the will. The imagination, when excited to action, 
will present a number of ideas to the mind, which must 
be examined, compared, and combined, according to 
just principles of reasoning, whereby many will be 
found defective and unsuitable, and must be rejected, 
and the imagination set to work to produce others to 
replace them. The power of producing important re- 
sults will depend upon the fertility of the imagination 
to conceive rapidly a great number of ideas, and upon 
an impartial and accurate selection from them, of such 
as are suitable, and which will combine harmoniously 
together. Mr. Watt may be quoted as a most eminent 
instance of the latter description of mind: be had a 
most methodical imagination, which could be directed 
by the will to produce a number of ideas,-answering so 
fur to description that amongst them it was not «iffi- 
cult to select that which would awswer the intended 
purpose ; he had also the habit of incorporatiog his 
new ideas with those which he acquired by communi- 
cation or observation, and of arranging the whole into 
one uniform series, froin which he could choose those 
which were suitable for his combinations ; and he ap- 
pears to have been very free from an undue partia.ity 
to his own i‘eas in such selections. 

‘Mr. Smeaton must be mentioned as # most eminent 
example of sound judgment in meetianical combination, 
without great invention, or power of creating original 
ideas : his works and mode of reasoving are on record 
in the numerous reports and opinions which he left be- 
hind him. Mr. Watt, in addition to his great powers 
of original invention, was not inferior to Mr. Smeaton 
as a practical engineer, at least in that branch which 
they both cultivated with so much success. 

“In many cases of great and complicated inventions, 
the original inventor has not been able to apply bis 
ideas to practice with so much success as other men of 
judgment and experience, who have taken up the new 
invention; this arises from the undue partiality which 
most men of genius baye for their own ideas, in «pre- 
ference to others which would be more suitable; and 
hence there are incongruities in the parts of their com- 
binations. 

‘ Mr. Watt was very free from these defects of mind ; 
but it is certain that he must have thought very deeply 
upon all the possible, as well as the practicable, means 
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‘of obtaining the results he had in view. and he ap- 
pears to have adopted the best of those means ; for, to 
the present day, nothing of importance has been 
brought into use for the improvement of the steam- 
en ine, of which the rudimyats or the principle cannot 
be found in.Mr, Watt's various specifications, or in his 
practice. 

* It is to he regretted that this great man was. not 
more accistomed to record his ideas in writing than he 
appears to have been. The writings he may have left 
womld be a raluable aceession to the stock of knowledge 
possessed by engineers, and it is due to his fame that 
they should hé made public. 

* The great number of years that Mr. Watt lived in 
an active exercise of mind, is an unusual circumstance 
for men of his character; and his mental powers did 
not appear to be greatly impaired in, his latter years. 
He made his inventions between the age of 29 and 48 
years, and lived to nearly 84 years of age. 

“We may conclude this account of Mr. Watt by 
remarking, that the great reputation which he so justly 
acquired by his improvements in the steam-engine, has, 
by almost universal consent, been extended to the 
engine itself; and for a long time it was a received 
opinion, that no better application of steam coul:! be 
made beyond what Mr, Watt had done himself. This 
notion has operated, and may still operate, to retard 
further improvement. Men of superior intellect, who 
might have been induced to investigate the subject, have 
been led to suppose that nothing remaims to be per- 
feeted ; and, when practical engineers have attempted 
improvements, they have experienced strong opposi- 
tion, and found it difficult to gain any attention to their 
proposals, or to obtain opportunities of putting them 
to the test in practice. Mr. Woolf lost some years 
before he could obtain credit for the reality of his im- 
provement, although it is an extension of Mr. Watt’s 
principle of expanding the steam during a portion of 
its action on the piston.’ 

The above remarks seem to us a very happy, if 
not necessary, supplement to the celebrated and 
brilliant character of Mr. Watt, by Mr. Jeffrey. 





M. ANCEY ON INFANT EDUCATION. 


Essai sur la Premiere Education de l’ Enfance, ou l' Edu- 
cation Paternelle. Par M. Antoine Ancey. Paris, 
1828. 

Norutne can be more cheering than to ob- 
serve the progress which France is making 
in every department of moral and intellectual 
study. Most cheering must that progress be to 
every well-wisher to the human race ; but to none 
can it impart such lively feelings of delight, as 
to those who have contemplated with bitter sor- 
row the degradation to which the Imperial Go- 
vernment, the long war, wnd the sensation philo- 
sophy, had reduced the spiritual energies of that 
country. Often must such persons have canght 
themselves railing in very harsh and unmeasured 
phrase against the national character of French- 
men, and even hinting that there was something 
in it which must prevent that country from ever 
attaining the highest degrees of purity and excel- 
lence.. ‘Thank God! that libel upon the wisdom 
of Providence is one which we have no longer a 
pretext for indulging in. There are Frenchmen 
who are now pursuing truth with a zeal and an 
earnestness which we should rejoice to discover in 
this boasting country; and such men will make 
it manifest, that, though every nation, like every 
indiyidnal, has a peculiar character which deter- 
mines the route by which it shall arrive at the 
haven of moral wisdom and freedom, yet there is 
a path set apart for each which a// of them shall 
eventually discover. 

Among the most encouraging symptoms of this 
improvement, we reckon the essay which we have 
placed at the head of our article. Though nota 
copelete work upon the all-important subject of 
which it treats,—though it ean never supersede 
the work of that first of practical philosophers, 
Pestalozzi,*—yet it is a step in this science 
which we are rejoiced to witness. 





*® We must entreat our readers not to derive their 
notious of this great man from a declamatory lecture, 
whieh:was ‘published sonie time in the course of last 
spring.by.a:Dr. Mayo, or from the critique upon that 





The author begins with some yaluable remarks 
upon the education of females. The hopelessness 
of expecting a sound infant education, from mo- 
thers whose business is coquetry, whose pleasure 
is scandal, whose talent consists in concealing 
moral nullity, is dwelt upon with great force and 

ropriety. A valuable lesson, it will be said, for 

rench ote tenfold valuable and necessary 
one, we fear, for English gentlemen; for upyn 
them, as has been said. a thousand times, and as 
we repeat for the thousand and first, rests all the 
disgrace of the bad education which has crippled 
the powers, and destroyed the utility, of that sex 
which God and nature meant to be the instructors 
and counsellors of ours. 

M. Antoine Ancey then proceeds to lay down 
what he considers to be the principles of Infant 
Education. There is an earnest, practical tone 
about his observations, which proves them not to 
have been the hasty result of any mere specula- 
tions, however benevolently motived and inge- 
niously directed, but of a careful study of the 
subject, in the strict sense of the word, that is, of 
the child itself. He recognises the great principle 
which all who have not studied children are so 
slow in admnitting, that the faculties do not 
spring up accidentally—the sensual, intellectual, 
and religious, rising by chance, one before or 
after the other, but that there is an order in their 
development, of which it is as necessary for an 
instructor to take heed, as it is for a farmer to ob- 
serve the seasons, for sowing his seeds and gather- 
ing in his harvest. 

M. Antoine Ancey’s observation, that ‘ da pre- 
miere éducation doit commencer & la mammelle,’ 
cannot be too earnestly or frequently repeated ; 
the next assertion, ‘ que fa premiere éducation 
doit étre la méme partout et pour tous,’ is perhaps 
expressed too generally, and may lesd to mistake. 
The principle of education is undoubtedly the 
same every where and for all; the instructors of 
every child should act on its faculties by employ- 
ing them upon those sensible things which are the 
fit objects of its cognizance; but we shuuld be 
sorry to have any invariable rules laid down for 
this purpose. Once get into the right track, and 
experience will suggest a thousand different plans 
to each mother, which will be most adapted to her 
child, and which she would be wrong to change for 
any more formal and systematic rules. 

Against another proposition of his, if taken in 
its widest sense, we must entera caveat. It is, that 
‘ Vétre moral doit étre formé devant Uécolier? In 
one sense, this is a grave and pregnant truth; in 
another, we apprehend it is a mistake, and would 
lead to great error in practice. If all that M. 
Ancey means is, that a first step in education is to 
cultivate the moral affections by kindness, we agree 
with him to the letter; but, if he mean that the 
moral faculties of a child make their appearance, 
or can, in ordinary cases, be educed sv soon as 
work in ‘ ‘The Edinburgh Review. Both these writers 
have clearly directed their whole attention to the mere 
system of Pestalozzi,—a system which derives all its 
value from the principle of Pestalozzi, which they 
have neglected to study. His great doctrine is, that all 
education must consist in educing the faculties of the 
child, and that the grand means of doing so is by ad- 
dressing ourselves to the principle of love which exists 
in every child’s mind. Because he acted upon this 
principle, he was able to throw out those valuable 
hints which his followers call his system. But he 
would have scouted the notion, that the study of this 
system would be of any use to those mothers who 
would not act upon his principle; and he would have 
been the first to rejoice in the notion, that a mother, 
who did act upon his principle, would soon make dis- 
coveries for herself which would render his system 
scarcely needful. A mother may lay the prophet’s 
staff upon the face «f her child ; but she must do much 
more, or there will be neither voice nor hearing, and 
she will have to complain in the bitterness of her heart 
* that it is not awake.’. We shall have much to say on 
this subject in future Numbers, By far the best view 
upon it, as far as we know, in the English language, 
is to be found in the Lectures of Dr. Biber, published 
in a periodical work, called ‘ The Christian Monitor.’ 








those which refer to outward objects, his e 
rience, we believe, is at variance with that of the 
most diligent and philosophical students of edy. 
cation. 

M. Ancey’s book is delightfully free from lite. 
rary pretension. The truths which he hid to ep, 
force were too interesting in themselves to ‘need 
being set into a style. As might be expected fron, 
this very circumstance, he is often partic 
happy and forcible in his expressions, and ove. 
sionally rises into eloquence. The following pat. 
sae is very beautiful—we wish we could say its 
common-place : 

* Avec la premiére goutte de lait que vous donnee4 
votre enfant chéri, faites déja couler dans ses 
s'il se peut, la douceur et la régularité de vos mauts. 
il est nisé A une mére de se faire obéir par l’enfgt 
qu'elle nourrit et de le rendre docile, quand elle. pore 
toujours avec elle la plus douce des récompensesist 
Vappat le plus sir qu’elle puisse offrir A la docilité 
son tendre éléve.'—* La premiére éducation, comme 
j’espére le démontrer dans cet ouvrage, n'est point.gn 
travail. Elle sera, au contraire, la pIns donce dercak. 
pations qui puisse remplir les loisirs d’un bot pete et 
d'une tendre mére : ne vous effrayez donc point des Séhhs 
qu'elle exige : tout donner au besoin, a la raison, etry 
& la fantaisie, ni au caprice—voild tout le secret de’, 
premiére éducation.’ 4 bad 

The best wish we can express, in taking: leat 
of M. Ancey, and the one which, we are suse, 
would be more congenial te his feelings than any 
other, is, that the truths which his! work ‘contains 
may be spread through the whole world, and that 
its benevolent author may have to rejoice *thét 
he has made himself useless.’ 4 





ENGRAVINGS, 7” 


The Parting Hour. Engraved by J. Browley, froma 
Painting by H. Corbould. Ackermann, 1828, 
Tuis is a mezzotinto engraving, from ab intersting 

picture on an affecting subject. The boat has just pat 

off to join the gallant ship already now. getting unger 
weigh. Tie aged parents stand weeping on the beachat 
the water’s edge. ‘Judith,’ apart against a rock, 
gazes intently and with melancholy, as the billow. bears 

away the cherished one of her heart. Her figure f 

the foreground, and the best part, of the picture.’ ‘It's 

in a good style as to form, and effectively executed. 

The head, although somewhatinanneredand academiall, 

more regularly featured than expressive, has exereised, 

the hair and cap more especially, the elaborate skillof 
the engraver, A sentiment sutliciently. tonching per- 
vades the composition, anil is preserved through the 
plate, which illustrates well the lines of Crabbe, sub- 
joined as the motto : fe 
* Adieu! farewell! remember! and what more 
Affection taught, was uttered from the shore: 
But Judith left them with a heavy heart, 
Took a last view, and went to weep apart.’ 8 

Sunday Evening, Engraved by J. Romney, from 6 
Painting by R. Farrier.’ Bulcock, 1828. " 
Tuis is a very effective line-engraving illustrative of 

the Proverb ‘ Train up a child in the way he shoulé-go, 

and, when he is old, he will not depart from it.’ : 
good old dame relieves her aching sight from the sd 

ficial aid of spectacles, which are Jaid on the 4 

while her dutitul little grandson, on his-knees, seas 

to her the Psalins from the great book. The treatmpept 
is all that the subject admits of ; there is the innocen 
of childhood, and the calmness and content of thea 


age of a well-regulated life. * 





Frencu THEATRiCALS.—In consequence of :$0gF 
unavoidable delay in the completion of the decor 
the French theatricals at the West London, ud 

direction of M. Chadel, it is said, will not opes bees 


Thursday evening. ‘The introductory piece’ wi 

‘ Treats hen on La Vie d'un Joueur,’ which had 
great a run at the Theatre of La Porte St Martin, ant 
was imitated and buriesqued at some of our-Déiner 
theatres. The principal characters are, to he supported 
by M. Frederic Lemaitre, and Malle. Caroli ‘ey 
gether with several other eminent performers, 
employed in the original production of the same 

in Paris. Report speaks well of the spirit with which 
the arrangements are —s again to introduce ' 
French drama to a Britis!: audience, at the little mn 
which, last yeat, was so great a favourite among mi 
fashionables. — 
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THE SCYMETAR—A TALE: 
{Continued from p, 699.] 








Cuarter V. 
In.was.a week after Edward Randolph had first 
sen Zorah, a week of which he had kept no 









need , a shige ets 
f measure ; for it had flown by so rapidly, that it 
lagt seemed but a few hours, and had yielded enough 
evi of concentrated delight, to furnish enjoyment for 





acentury of ordinary existence. He was in the 
midst of a small and thickly wooded park, .The 

nd was varied and broken, coyered, with a 
short, silky herbage, and traversed by avenues of 



























































ta, elms and chesnuts. Among these trees, 
outs. w fair and green in their quiet antiquity, like 
oft men whom ‘their age adorns, the youth 
porte ed on with irregul:r and rushing footsteps. 
Bes et lewas wrapped in a large cloak. A dark cap 
ite de shaded his throbbing forehead, and his hair stood 
omme MH in disordered elf-locks round his glaring eyes. 
int yn He knew not how he had reached the spot; he 
id was scarcely aware of his own existence. But he 
Malle was driven forward by a desperate power within 
etn Bim; and his whole being seemed frenzied by the 
rde'l, fumes — dark . ae Se unholy — 
bad had kindled in his bosom. vere was but one 

leate | feeling, one remembrance, which absorbed him, 
suse, § the:sound of Zurah’s voice whispering in low 
neany fy eeartones, ‘Bring me Ais heart, or return to me 
ntains | nomorel!’ He never bethought himself where 
dthét  benvas; or what was the nature of the fearful en- 
* that ise on which he was intent.. He only saw, 
“9 he only felt, that, by some inexplicable necessity, 
} it must be sey, + ea accomplished now. 

H He did not long delay. 

Among the recesses of the park, a little spring 
frome @ gushed. forth in the midst of a narrow area of 
982 (0M moss, among fern, and wild-flowers, and> haw- 
ncvting J} thorns.’ Here lay, beside the gurgling waters, a 
1st pat eand wasted vouth. A dark-coloured doe, 
under @ with her soft and glancing eyes, stood beside 
eachat BH tin and ate the green leaves from his hand. 
Abie Ofasudden she lifted her head, and started aside. 
fois and.in another moment, was hurrying, with long 
Ris fg Dounds, to a distant part of the woodland. She 
ecuted. | bad been scared by the hasty tread of Randolph. 
emial, § lathe next instant, Francis, half murmuring the 
ercised,  hame‘Janthe,’ lay a corpse beside the fountain, 
skillof whieh was crimsoned with his blood; arid over 
og ee HB hin stood kis murderer, holding the Seymetar of 
ugh. BH Bere, from which large red drops fell thick upou 
¢> wh El the tirf. He had none buta vague and uncertain 

sense of recognising Francis. When he struck 
ob ad the deadly blow, it was not his earliest and dearest 
7 friend whom he slew, but only a wretch who was 
= feared and hated, he knew not wherefore, by his 
from . adored Zorah. The madness of his brain de- 
7 1G prived him of remembrance, aud almost of con- 
ative'af sciousness. 
ruil go, He stooped, with hasty and eager hands, to ful- 
oft §f althe horrible injunction of the lady. He tore 
the acti open the dress of Francis, and found in his 
e tab, B breast'a small packet of written paper: and this he 
5, pends vaside as worthless.- Between it and the 
eaten BH eattof the youth, a dark engraved stone, set in 
"hea pit. was hung by a twisted chain. No sooner 
ba) y Edward laid his finger upon it, than he started 
5 back, raised his hand to his forehead, and shud- 
vousb ff dered violently. The power of the talisman had 
of $08 alled his former mind ; conviction and misery 
; ; tit, upon his conscience 3_he knew that he was 
a beer fy ABAssassin, and that Francis was his victim. He 
» pile be his hands, and knelt motionless and si- 
h had to beside the corpse for many minutes; at last, 
tiny and HH helooked fearfully around him, and closed for a 
Mine § moment his womnbling eyelids. He touched one 





tha dead hands which he had so often clasped 
Wfriendship, and put back the bloody hair from 
the disfigured and yhastly forehead ; but he could 









m, Wt endure to look upon the witness and con- 
vn #quence of his dgie” ont his grief broke ont in 
, Ther &gemendous paroxysm. After a long period of 
ong’ ou » his mind was fixed. into its purpose; he 

“bed ff had again lived through the last week .of his ex- 
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istence, and had, in thought, laid open, even to 
the rottenness of their core; its absorbing won- 
ders, its delirious gratifications, its fearful delu- 
sions. | He rose, and gazed around, and, having 
thrown over the corpse of his friend his own dab- 
bled cloak, turned to leave the spot of ‘his crime, 
and to execute the stern atonement he had re- 
solved npon. His foot struck against the papers 
which he had flung by before; and, when he looked 
upon the cover, he saw that it was addressed to 
himself. He secured the packet, and rapidly 
pursued his way. 

He soon reached the great city ; and it was his 
first business to find some of the lawful authori- 
ties, to whom he told the murder he had com- 
mitted, and described the residence of his ac- 
complices, Zoorah and Manasses. He was com- 
mitted to prison, and persons were sent to seize 
the old man and the lady. They easily found the 
hovel of the squalid pauper, Manasses, and, hav- 
ing made him prisoner, proceeded to look for the 
palace which*had been deseribed by Edward. 
He did not pretend to know the mode by which 
an entry could be obtained from the ruinous house 
of the old man to the magnificent apartments of 
Zorah; but, by long examination, they found a 
thick and iron-bound door, leading out of the 
under-ground vaults. Manasses readily gave them 
the key, and after considerable difficulty in ap- 
plying it to the rusty wards of the lock, and turn- 
ing the clogged hinges, they gained admittance 
to a passage beyond. This led them into a large 
and ancient building, which scemed not to have 
been inhabited for years. The windows were all 
built up, or carefully closed with dusty shutters ; 
the plester of the walls was decayed, and cob- 
webs covered all the doors, and formed a grey 
drapery in every corner. No fragment of furni- 
ture was visible, except that, in one lofty and di- 
lapidated chamber, the remains of an old oaken 
wardrobe were fastened to the wall; and in this 
was found the ‘dress which had been worn by 
Edward, when he feil into the hands of Manasses. 
They could discover no other traces of the strange 
oecurrences which Randolph spoke of. 

The old man was put into confinement; and it 
was remarkable that, though he had before ap- 
peared an aged indeed, yet a hale and not super- 
annuated person, be now had all the look of ex- 
treine and unexauipled longevity. His face seemed 
to become suddenly shrunk and haggard ; his eyes 
lost all their mobility and brightuess ; his hair was 
white, instead of darkly grey; andhis feeble limbs 
could ne longer support his shrivelled and withered 
body. That.eveniny be sent for a celebrated Rab- 
bin, who was admitted to his cell; and they spoke 
together long and earnestly, in the presence of one 
of the.otlicers of the jail. They talked in Hebrew, 
and he could not, therefore, understand their com- 
munications; but he could observe, in the tones 
and gestures of Manasses, many fearful signs of 
guilt and horror, such as his eyes, accustomed to 
all the aspects of criminality, liad never before en- 
countered. He rolled himself upon his pallet ; at 
moments of what seemed his confession, he shud- 
dered and ciosed his eyes; and then, again, he 
clenched his hands and smote his forehead, or rent 
away large locks of his white hairs. When he had 
gathered strength from a few moments of ex- 
haustion, he gnashed his teeth and raved, till his 
voice again sank into hoarse gruans; and again he 
burst into hasty and passionate narrative. The 
Rabbin sat beside him on the floor; and the feeble 
light revealed to ihe jailor his awe-struck and as- 
tounded, but benignant and compassionate, coun- 
tenance, while he oceasionally interposed with 
exclamations or inquiries in’ his own venerable 
language, and sometimes wrung his hands, and 
looked upwards, as if in terror and supplication. 

After this miserable interview, where piety fee- 
bly contended with atrocity and desperation, had 
continued for an hour, Manasses became obviously 
more frenzied, and the jailor sent for a physician. 
He attempted to compose the patient by soothing 
medicaments; and staid by his side till far in the 





night, feeling his weak but fearfully hasty pulse, 
and endeavouring to lower the burning heat ‘of the 
malady ; while ‘eo Rabbin sought to quiet his deli- 
rious and agonized spirit into more’ devotional 
feeling. About midnitht, however, so much of hor- 
ror was accumulated on that narrow bed; and the 
chance of doing any farther good was so désperate, 
that the venerable Jew rushed out of the prison, to 
spend the remainder of the night in secret prayer. 
Manasses, Ezra, Joseph D’Atorna, or oe 
may have been his real name, did not long survive 
the departure of the Rabbin ; and the terrific how], 
sinking into a long, deep groan, in which he drew 
his dying breath, rang for many days and nights 
in the ears of the physician and the jailor. 
Cuapter VI. 

Epwarp Randolph was now ina dungeon, with- 
out hope or consolation of any kind; yet he was 
composed and thoughtful: his mind, which had 
been subdued by Zorah before he knew that he 
had danger to encounter, was able to cope with 
even the most terrible remembrances of insanity 
and guilt, when its power was called into action. 
His view of his own situation and criminality be- 
came clear and vivid ; and he looked completely 
through that vast and glittering phantasmagoria, 
of which nothing was substantial and permanent 
but the weakness, shame, and sin, His eyes filled 
with tears when he thought of his mother, his fa- 
ther, and his murdered friend; and, as if battling 
with these for the supremacy of his soul, came to 
his memory the hanghty and splendid presence of 
Zorah, with her brow of pride and glance of power. 
He drove her from him with the strength of ter- 
ror; but she returned to his thoughts, in all the 
geutle and voluptuous beauty of that first sweet 
interview. He knelt and prayed for mercy and 
support ; he strove against the delusion, and it fled 
from him. 

After some time, he grew calm enough to read 
the manuscript of Francis, It was dated at the 
country-house, in the park of which Edward had 
found him but four days preceding that on which 
he was now perusing it. It ran as follows . 

* The Confession of Francis Burton. 

‘The subsequent pages are designed as a le- 
gacy to my dear friend, Edward Randolph. I 
feel I shall soon die ; and this writing, if I have 
strenyth to finish it, will explain to him the cause 
of that afiliction which will have brought me to 
the grave. 

*T am now living in a spot which is quiet, 
green, and beautiful. It is a great delight to 
escape froin a city into such a place as this, where, 
surrounded by trees, and treading upon turf, I 
can just see enough of the pinnacles and domes of 
the distant town to remind me of the ‘smoke, 
and wealth, and noise” I have left behind, without 
forcing me to feel its painful and sordid influ- 
ences. Stretched upon the grass at the root’ of 
an aged tree, I feel my mind assimilate itself to 
the character of all that encircles me. The hum 
of the insects wheeling and swarming in the air, 
mixed with the low continuous breathing of the 
foliage, the very music of meditation ; the sky, 
which seems so completely at repose, with all its 
tempests folded and sleeping; the green eurth 
only varied by the broad shadows of the woods, 
and the gloom of their cavern-like recesses, or 
where the rays of sunset stream in upon it with 
ull those lucid tints wherein heaven pours upon 
the world so much of its innermost glory; the 
breeze which comes and goes, and waves like an 
infant stirring in its sleep, and moves with all the 
freshness of the west in such murmuring accord- 
ance to the wanderings of thought athwart the 
soul;—how finely do these temper us into the 
tranquil and contemplative mood, of which misery 
has long deprived me! 

‘Through the smoke of London, I cannot dis- 
tinguish the ends of existence.. Jostled -by its 


crowds, I could not.fix upon those ends:a steady 
view. Life seems composed of 10 materials: but 
contention and money-getting, and the hot excite- 
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ments which alone can stimulate the weariness of 
over-laboured avarice and over-goaied rivalry. 
I throw myself down upon the sod, and look upon 
the forest and the sky ; gradually the picture of 
of our’ being gains clearness, unity, and arrange- 
ment. ‘ Objects and means acquire their due co- 
louring and proportion ; and I begin to feel that 
the mind is more than the external world,—more 
than an instrument for acting upon the world’s 
elements; that it contiins the revelation of its 
own purport and destiny; that it has a title to 
reign instead of serving, and possesses in itself the 
attributes of rovalty, which attest its right. Above 
all, as the beauty of cre.tion sinks iato my mi. d, 
and I become more calm and more far-seeing, 
some of the bitterness of remembrance passes 
away, and the wound is less burning where the 
iron has entered into my soul. But I must not 
waste what time is given me in these musings ind 
saunterings of an exhausted spirit. 


“Thad been more than two years in Italy, when 
I went to spend a summer amongst the mountains 
of the Abruzzi. I obtained admittance to the 
house of a comparatively wealthy peasant, and 
established myself in a little chamber, which I 
hired for some months. In that wild country I 

assed my time among books, of which I had 

rought with me a small store, and in wandering 
through the neighbouring valleys. I sometimes 
extended these expeditions to a considerable dis- 
tance; and, on one occasion, when I was several 
miles from my temporary home, I found, at the 
extremity of a little glen, a beautiful fountain 
springing, in the midst of a thicket of old trees, 
from a marble basin, which was shaded by a half- 
raised arch. The water kept the ground covered 
with a soft and brilliant turf; and, a little way 
down the stream, some broad water-plants floated 
their green islets on the rippling current. A 
spring in the grounds of the house from which I 
now write, a little reminds me of the spot. It 
then seemed to me the very place which some 
Spirit of the Fountain would, in other ages, have 
delighted to haunt with her beauty. 

* 1 frequently returned to the beloved and soli- 
tary retreat; and I have sat upon the edge of the 
mossy basin, or lain upon the turf beside the 
stream, till I believed for the moment that I saw 
the fair form and gleaming eyes of the Naiad, 
half starting from beneath the waters, or min- 
gled with the shadows of the trees, and her sweet 
faint voice was whispering music amid the gurg- 
ling of the stream. Long and often did I dream 
thus wildly, till I almost believed myself oue of 
those Nympholepts, among the caves of Citharon, 
who atoned by the visions and ecstacies they en- 
dured, for having been blest by revelations of su- 
pernatural loveliness. And severely indeed have I 
atoned for that which resulted from these imagi- 
nations, though, I fear, far less deeply than I ought 
and must. 

“Thad flung myself, one glorious summer even- 
ing, beside the rivulet, a few paces below the 
fountain, and was indolently and luxuriously 
watching the hues of sunset dying above the ridge 
of the hills into'a deep purple, and the moon 
seeming fo Open its white leaves, like some deli- 
caté night-flower, in the tranquil and hallowed 
firmament. I thought I heard a slight rustling 
come down the breeze amongst the flow of the 
waters ; aud, turning my head, there stood beside 
the basin the realisation of all I had ever sighed 
for or believed in, a being fair enough to be in- 
deed the immortal genius of the lovely spot and 
delicious hour in which I beheld her. She stood 
with one hand upon a cornice of the broken ar- 
chitecture, and her head was a little inclined to- 
wards the waters. A careless chaplet of ivy sur- 
rounded her long dark hair, and her person was 
encircled by a large veil, airy and soft as twilight, 
of. which she might well have personified the Star 
thatthen began to glitter beside the moon. ‘Their 
raysshone brightly on the ring she wore ou her 
white finger. 





‘When I saw so beau‘iful a creature standing 
silent and lonely in such a place, I started, doubted, 
and trembled. Could it be that she was really 
the etherial existence [had so often imagined, or 
was I deluded by my own intense fancy, or was 
she merely an ordinary daughter of the dust? 
After a few seconds, I resolved to address her ; 
and would to Heaven that, before I spoke to her, 
the skies had poured down all their lightnings to 
divide us, or that God had sent his destreymg 
angel to smite me from among the living! J 
spoke; and, from thatmoment, my doom was 
fixed. She replied with the graceful and passion- 
ate eloquence, than which Satan never. invented 
a deadlier means to lure us to destruction. Orr 
eyes met; and I felt in her dark and glittering 
gaze a power which I had never before eneoun- 
tered. From that moment I surrendered all to 
her, affections, conscience, reason, freedom, all 
that is most peculiarly our own, and which is cor- 
rupted, and perishes, when it is put under the 
dominion of another.’ 

(To be continued.) 


NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT FER- 
NANDO PO, IN 1827 AND 1828. 


(Continued from page 697.) 
By James Hotman, R.N., F.R.S., ann F.L:S. 


Wednesday, Oct. 31.—The steam vessel (4/ri- 
can) has arrived to-day, and brought in two vessels 
under Brazilian colours, which Lieut. Badgeley 
had boarded and detained, under strong suspicions 
of their being engaged in the Slave Trade. 

At nine o’cluck, the King of Baracouta, ac- 
companied by his brother and five or six other 
chiefs, came on board according to his promise, 
and without betraying any symptoms of timidity. 
The party were imwediately conducted to the 
captain’s cabin, and entertained with wine and 
biscuits, which they appeared to partake of with 
considerable relish. His Majesty, however, had 
not come unproyided, his canoe having been 
stored with some calabashes of palm wine, which 
were sent for on board, and distributed freely ; 
out of compliment, we partook of this beverage ; 
some of the natives we observed mixed it with 
Madeira. I must not omit to mention that, whether 
as @ point of etiquette, or whether it was intended 
as an expression of gratitude for the attentions 
they were receiving, the King and his Chiefs were 
particularly desirous of rubbing their long beards 
against those of our party who happened to be 
possessed of a similar ornament or appurtenance. 
Amongst other circumstances which gave them 
satisfaction, they were particularly gratified by 
sitting on our chairs; and we have since learned, 
that, in their own residences, they are in the habit 
of using logs of wood for this purpose, a custom 
widely differing from the usual one of most other 
African nations, which is to squat down on the 
haunches or heels. 

A description of their dress, which was in the 
most fanciful savage taste, cannot fail to be in- 
teresting. In the first place, the body was 
completely smeared over with the kind of paint 
I have before described; his Majesty’s colour, 
like that which distinguishes the Imperial femily 
of China, being yellow, while the livery of his 
attendants was dark red. The hair of the head 
was dressed in long small curls hanging down 
behind, and which, instead of hair powder and 
pomatum, were well stiffened with ochre and oil; 
in front, similar curls, dividing from the forehead, 
hung down on each side below the ears, some- 
what in the style of Vandyke’s female portraits of 
the age of Charles 1. The forehead was generally 
round, sufficiently elevated to give, phrenological 
indications of a fair portion of intellect, and, 
perhaps, unusually well displayed by a custom 
which prevails of having the hair shorn in front 
an inch beyond the line of its natural growth, so 
as, in conjunction with the peculiar disposition of 
curls before described, to leave the part fully ex- 
posed. In some instances, seven or eight strings 








of beads, in umitation. of) the natunad deuris, weng 
adjusted with much care, over: the foveyiart ofjth 
head, and conducted separately behind the 
the end of each str:ng reaching generally ttowmy, 
the shoulders... This singularly ornamentak 
dress was surmounted by a fiattish: low-crowng 
hat, with a narrew brim, the whole shape not 
little resembling that of Mambrino’s helunet the 
frame-work, constructed of loosely wove split; 
tan,,was covered over and ornamented with 4, 
the bones of monkeys and other animals, and afey 
white, and oceasionally red, feathers ; the lattes 
of which appeared to have been dyed in the blood 
ef some animal This hat was secured to ith 
head by a skewer, which passed through the 
and penetrated a tuft of hair collected aboverthe 
vertex. The neck, arms, body above the hips 
and the legs below the knee, were encircled, ‘ 
ornamental bands, in the form of bracelets, which 
were, for the most part, composed of strings, of 
beads, made from the, vertebrae of snakes,, or 
some hard berry; to the girdle, which thug sy, 
rounded the body, was appended, hanging dogg 
in front, the only article of clothing which the 
ean be said to wear, consisting of the skin of 
some animal, and which, in many instances, way 
decorated with a bunch of herbage. His Majest 
however, as a mark of distinction, wore mye 
similar covering behind. es 
After having been entertained in the eabin, we 
conducted the party along the main-deck, aad 
showed them our horses, oxen, pigs, &c., withthe 
whole of which they were highly gratified, espe, 
cially with the cow, whose tail was a source. of 
ineffable interest to them, each of them handling 
it in succession, plucking out its hairs, and shak, 
ing it with every indication of astonishment, The 
band was directed to play for their amusement, 
and delighted them to such a degree, that they 
could not restrain themselves from running inty 
the midst of it. The King’s brother was sa enn 
tured, that he capered about with cane joy 
making the most uncouth gestures in accordange 
with the music. ea 
‘ So play’d Orpheus, and so danced the brutes.’,,,, 
Our more diflicult task was yet to be encoun, 
tered—the distribution of presents. . His yellow, 
Majesty was in the first. place complimentediwith 
the whole of an iron hoop. straightened out; for 
the occasion, and also with half a dozen fishing: 
hooks ; to his brother we gave half the quantity; 
while the chiefs received about a foot in length 
each. Some squabbling occurred during this;a- 
rangement: it was, at length, however, happily 
concluded, pretty much to the satisfaction of the 
whole party, which left the ship in apparent good 
humour, and evidently highly gratified with ther 
Visit. ai 
Thursday, Nov. 1.—A heavy fall of rain disap 
pointed us to-day in an arrangement to visitithe 
chiefs on shore. . 
Friday, Nov. 2.—Notwithstanding it continua 
tu rain heavily at intervals, I went on shorein 
company with Messrs. Galler: and ange 
the purpose of arranging with the King the estab: 
lishment of a market. On landing, we were si 
rounded by a number of Natives, whe, treated a 
with more kindness than on our preceding visits 
not forgetting, however, both male and femele, 
from the youngest to the oldest, to aqaebecd | 
incessantly for iron; it was almost dangerow 
take particular notice of any individual, as he ip, 
mediately assumed it as an indication of a dispdtiy 
tion to make him a present, and began to doubl, 
his importunities. Not finding the King orls 
chiefs on the beach, we sent to announce our @- 
rival. We had, however, to wait two hours befor 
they condescended to appear. During this time, Mf, 
Galler amused himself with shooting monkié;, 
aud this appeared to afford some interest and 
amusement to the natives, who assisted in poi, 
ing out his game, and laughed heartily wheneyet 
he missed his aim. b 
At length the King arrived, and we explained 
as well as we could the object of our visit, whi¢ 
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ed to with~great attention, and appeared 
jo comprehend so as finally to accede to our 
gishes. It-was then proposed by him, in order to 
e a mutual good understanding, that, in the 
event of any breach of faith on the part of their 
le, we should immediately communicate the 
gue to the chiefs, who would take care to have 
thedelinquent properly punished ; while, on the 
other hand, if any of our people were guilty of 
oper conduct towards therm, they would en- 
to represent it to our chief. This proposal, 
sfer a deliberate discussion, was agreed to on 
pot sides, and the contract confirmed by drink- 
i » wine, and ‘a mutual exchange of pre- 
guts: forinstance, we gave the King an axe, and 
hereturned the compliment by presenting us with 
afowl. 
“We now proposed to accompany his Majesty 
hack'to his village. With this he appeared per- 
} acquiéscent, taking me by the hand, and 
g me forward as if he were conducting me 
to’the point proposed. We soon, however, found 
thaf his real intention was to lead us to our boats. 
Weestill, however, imagined that this was only 
wth the view of taking us some nearer way home ; 
when? however, we wished him to enter the boat, 
with fhe’ view of coasting it along the shore, he 
mitively declined, observing that his house was 
fot’'good ¢riough to receive us, and that in addi- 
tion, it contained nothing in the shape of refresh- 
pent '¢ufficient’ to do honour to the visit. We 
were, however, predetermined, and, as our inter- 
eter ‘Wis acquainted with the way, proceeded 
wih Cap'x'n Smith and Mr. Jeffrey, in addition 
Wout formset party. When we arrived, we were 
eidy'to admit that his Majesty had some reason 
nof'to be over-anxious for our company: for 
neither was the road nor the accommodations of 
hi ttt calculated for a visit of pleasure or cere- 
iony; in many parts the path was not only slip- 
pery, but interrupted by roots of trees and pools 
ofwater ; added to which, it lay through a thick 
jmgle, ‘which swarmed with myriads of ants. 
Majesty’s hut was a mere thatched roof, the 
taves of which nearly reached to the ground, sup- 
ported’ by wooden posts, and with only one end 
protected from the weather; the chief articles of 
fifniture were certain logs of wood, as substitutes 
for' chairs, and an inclined plane of wood, five 
feet in length, which served the purpose of a bed, 
the'pillow of which was around log of wood, three 
ofotrinches in diameter, supported at the pro- 
perheight by two wooden brackets. The King’s 
brother, who had arrived before us, received us 
wih much good-humour, but regretted that he 
lad nothing to entertain us with. In a short 
tité; however, a calabash of stale palm wine was 
hiended in, which, having first deste: , according to 
the African custom, with a view of proving that 
it¢ontained no poison, he presented to us. After 
resting-a short time, we returned to our boats. 

In order'to prosecute the formation of the new 
colony with the greatest energy, every hand which 
could possibly be spared was sent ashore. A better 

to Point William, the acclivity being 

mote gentle, was discovered this morning, and a 

party inimediately employed in clearing away 

the timber and brushwood for the purpose of mak- 
ing ¥ broad road through it. 


Saturday, Nov. 3.—A very fine warm day. 


Oli ship s nifted still nearer to Point William and 
Adelaide Islands, for the greater convenience 
flanding our working parties, the stores, &c. 
-, the steam vessel and her prizes also left 


horage in the bay, and moved into Clarence 
de. Not a single canoe was visible on the 
Waler, and very few Natives on the shore; we are 
informed by our interpreter, that they are oc- 
cpied with the funeral of a chief, but suspect 
t the different tribes have assembled in coun- 
tl to discuss the subject of our arrival, and 
wm intention to form a settlement among 


(To be continued,) 





THE WOOLGATHERER. 
No. IV, 


Dear Mr. WooxicarHerer,—A nephew of 
mine, who resides in one of the northern counties 
of this free and populous kingdom, forwarded me, 
a short time back, a small packet of letters, neatly 
tied up, and labelled, ‘Curious Correspondence.’ 
He discovered it, he says, in the course of a re- 
markable rat-hunt which had led him to overturn 
and scatter the lumber of an old closet, which till 
then had been considered as the secure and un- 
disturbed asylum for decayed garments, disabled 
furniture, and utensils of every description, whose 
ease had been pronounced desperate - either the 
cook or the chamber-maid. This nephew, being 
wholly given up to what is called sporting—being 
at once hunter, fisher, and fowler, and, in short, 
spending all his days in teazing, catching, or 
killing some one or other of God’s creatures,— 
did not, of course, take the trouble to open the 
packet himself; but, judging that his uncle might 
probably like to examine it, (I wonder how so 
sensible an idea ever entered the boy’s head,) he 
crammed it into the corner of a basket of game, 
which he had the grace to direct to my chambers. 


At first I considered myself the possessor of an 
invaluable prize, for the letters were all written 
either by some celebrated person, or under some 
curious or affecting circumstances; but, as the 
boys are accustomed to say of a story, that it is 
too good to be true, so did I begin to think that 
my treasure was too precious to be genuine. In 
short, after an attentive and scrutinizing perusal 
of them, I came to the conclusion that the letters 
were all forgeries; that some visitor (it could not 
have been any of my nephews) had amused him- 
self, in the absence of books or society, by writing 
imaginary epistles; and that, on his departure, 
not thinking them worth carrying away, and, at 
the same time, not liking to destroy what it had 
given him, perhaps, much pleasure to compose, 
he threw them amongst the lumber of the closet 
ubove described, as a kind of honourable sepul- 
ture. 

I now forward them to you with the same kind 
intentions with which they were sent to me. 
Make what use of them you like, remembering, 
however, in the first place, that 1 have forewarned 
you that their authenticity is at least very doubt- 
ful, and, in the second place, that I am not to be 
responsible for any part of their contents. There 
is much, I fear, in them that is unsound; but this 
age is so very corrupt, and you and your readers 
are so especially bad, that no harm can well arise 
from its publication. There is an old Spanish 
proverb, that says, ‘ When you have got the devil 
in your throat, it is as well to swallow him, horns 
and all.’—Your’s sincerely, 

Middle Temple. NaTtHAN Goopacre, 

I would not have deprived my readers of the 
naive letter of my friend, Nathan Goodacre, even 
if I had not intended to make any use of the packet 
he has sent me. I have, however, selected one of 
the letters, which contains rather a novel apology 
for the worst sentiment that can disgrace the hu- 
man bosom,—misanthropy. I have chosen it, also, 
because there are some lines of poetry in it, which, 
whoever may have been the author, have, it ap- 
pears to me, the spirit of being written by one 
who, at the time, felt sincerely what he was de- 
scribing. 

The Last Letter of Thomas Chatterton, written to 
his Sister. 
London, August, 1770. 

Dear Mary,—You censure me for a misan- 
thrope, and you tell me there can be neither virtue 
nor happiness with him who hates. And whom, 
then, am I to love? Some few timid, simple crea- 
tures like yourself, whose kindly affections are in- 
deed preserved, but, like the dew that sparkles on 
the desert, are generally as ill-bestowed as they are 
beautiful? Or am J, as some affect, to love at 





one swoop the whole race of mortals—to em- 
brace in my affections the entire medley of man- 
kind, and press to my bosom the rude and fantas- 
tic image of humanity? I have smiled to hear men 
talk of this universal philanthropy. Can any one 
who knows himself respect other beings only be- 
cause they are men ? Can any one who has learned 
to despise himself—and this has been, in all ages, 
the first lesson of philosophy—give his affection to 
beings of no better mould? Believe me, this phi- 
lanthropy is the sentiment only of the vain or 
the thoughtless. The contempt which I enter- 
tain for humanity I have first bestowed upon my 
own spirit: it is a contempt which the Christian 
religion itself s nections, when it tells us of the 
degradation of the race; yet I know not that that 
should be called misanthropy which limits itself 
to indifference. At this moment, I recognize in 
my bosom no angry feeling towards men; but I 
have no longer any sympathy with them, any re- 
gard to their good or bad opinion : to live in their 
hearts, I do not desire; power over them I would 
not exercise ; a name amongst them I would not 
leave. 

Does not this sound like the language of the 
calm and self-satisfied Stoic? It comes, however, in 
the presentinstance, from no such person. Hoping 
nothing, fearing nothing, loving nothing, seeking 
nothing, it might he thought, that, with all these 
negatives, the heart would be sufficiently tranquil. 
But it is far otherwise ; indifference is not peace, 
while the soul is still capable of emotion, Were 
I old, indeed, and bloodless—but, besides that it 
would be the greatest presumption in such a 
pauper as myself to think of getting daily bread 
during the long interval, I have no patience to 
wait for so distant a day. No! on the worm- 
eaten table upon which | write, there stands a 
phial of such potent liquid as will shortly induce 
upon me a more oblivious state than would the 
nine hundred and ninety years of Methusaleh... I 
do not ask you to forgive me this heathenish death 
of mine: condemn and censure me, but do nat, 
I beseech you, raise vain and foolish lamentations. 
Love on, pray on, laugh on, as hitherto, and take 
it not to heart, that a starved and miserable re- 
probate, who enjoyed neither the pleasures of 
this world, nor the visions of another, who could 
protect himself neitherfrom therack of passion, nor 
from the pangs of sense, should quit a life in which 
he had become utterly incapable either of giving 
or receiving happiness. Some hand—perhaps his 
own—has mingled a bitter with the waters: sepa- 
rated again it cannot be; and to turn from them 
with disgust, is it not pardonable—is it not wise? 


I shall watch through the night till the dawn.of 
another day breaks upon me. This intelectual 
being which I have so often execrated grows pre- 
cious on the eve of its extinction; as the sun 
which stood still in heaven that the slaughter of 
the Amorites might be continued, would be beaw- 
tiful in its setting, even to the remnant of that 
afflicted host which, all day long, had cursed its un- 
relenting light. There seems to be an unusual sere- 
nity in the night, and the stars shine withasofterand 
more spiritual lustre. I feel, as I gaze upon them; 
how easy it is for men to persuade themselves, of 
the happiness of future worlds. Fancies all—we 
know nothing. Why do we dare to hope? | Why 
do we stoop to fear? 























I have no tender memento, nor favourite piece 
of antiquated jewellery to bequeath you. Ihave, 
however, a scrap of paper here, on which are 
scribbled some lines I have always cherished, be- 
cause they were the expression of my real feelings 
at the time, and which, for the same reason, I 
have never thought of publishing; for who would 
mnake the public his confidant, and give himself 
out for a topic to coffee-houses? The paper on 
which they are written is much torn, and I. shall 
feel a pleasure in transcribing them here; for they 
recall to my mind a time—the happiest I> have 
known—when the tedium of life was a calmiand: 
melancholy sentiment, not yet excited into rage 
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by the pressing evils of poverty and dependence. 
Farewell.—Yours, 
. T. CHATTERTON. 

The lines that follow would certainly have be- 
trayed the forgery of thé letter, even if my acute 
friénd Nathan Goodacre had not detected it by 
his ‘ serutinising perusal.’ But, though their in- 
feriority forbids them from being considered as 
Chatterton’s, yet I shal! give them for the reason 
I before mentioned. 

THERE lies upon my chest a dull, dead weight, 

That speaks nor health, nor cheerfulness of heart ; 

Unwillingly my soul endures its fate, 

And life,; unthanked, works sluggishly its part. 


Tt js not that my love hath hapless proved ; 
It is not that my hopes have wander’d wide ; 
It is that I by none of these am moved, 

It is that hope and love are me denied. 


1 have no aim,—then what should gladden me? 
I have no love,—then wherefore should I live? 
T have no visions in eternity, 

And my own soul is dark and fugitive. 


There rests in me no misanthropic gall, 

Nor have I shunn’d, as some have Cone, my kind; 
But midst the crowd there was not one of all 

Who could my struggling sympathies unbind. 


I blame not them :—the fault, the guilt, is mine; 
My discontent breeds ever from within ; 

And, if I now in solitude repine, 
It is that others should not Co the din. 


On! weary days! and, if an early tomb 

Be not to me, as I have hoped, decreed, 

Hasten, old age ! whose eye doth suit a gloom, 
Whose wither’d heart nor love, nor hope, shall need. 





WISHES OF A REASONABLE MAN. 


T say a reasonable man, because many will 
have it that this cannot be, inasmuch as wishes 
Cease, of should cease, to be wishes, if attainable ; 
and, if not attainable, are then not reasonable. 
Poh! whatever could lead to our greater com- 
fort is to be wished for; if not attainable, still 
desirable ; if attainable, but with effort, still to be 
wished for without effort. This is my cue, and 
now for the sentiments to which it leads. 

I wish, very often, that I cou/d wish. There is 
that hanged placidity of discontent which, dissa- 
tisfied with all around and within, yet prevents one 
from fastening on any object in nubibus for suc- 
cour and relief, Arah! To sit across an unarmed 
chair, staring at a fire so good as not to require 
replenishing, yet so bad as to be cheerless, think- 
ing of nuthing but some half a dozen old subjects 
of contewplation which you had loug ago done 
with and put by; to feel an incumbrance in your 
¢lothing without knowing where; to be neither 
hingty nor full, ill nor well; to require no- 
ing yet having nothing ; to be miserable with- 
out looking for a cure ;—what cure can there be 
but the power to wish? 

“ Ehave periodical wishes. I wish every morning 
iat I could have awaked ready shorn, and, in 
winter, ready dressed. At ten o’clock or so, I 
wish that some one of the other sex were here to 
arder dinner for me;—in my simpiicity, I can 
make but three varieties of dish out of rump- 
steaks, chops, and eggs and bacon: then, again, 
soon as this is over, I unwish my lust, and 
either want to be in my minority once more, if I 
hear a tradesman rapping ; or at an advanced age, 
with some bequeathable effects, when I see the 
tman pass my door, with that straight-forward, 
absent look which tells me my friends are few or 
very neglectful, After my walk, I have a relapse 
of my morning uxoriousness, and wish over every 
fair creature whom I have encountered that day. 
I set anempty chair just opposite myself; grieve 
that my better half will eat no flesh to-day; pro- 
pose a glass of wine; realise one pleasure, and 
wish @ thousand. 
The cardinal virtues I esteem; the comeliness 
of knighthood I admire ; beauty, honour, wisdom, 
fame,-—these, all and.each, I look at with regard. 





But there would be nothing more to say, iff con- 
fessed that I wished for them, The ohs! and the 
utinams! of all ages are more definite and appro- 
priate. * Mine be a cot,’ says one; ‘Oh! that I 
was a glove’ says another; this man wants Lesbia, 
that only desires a glass of sherry; and 0, also, I 
have single and small aspirations which come for 
a time, but are paramount during their stay. One 
fine afternoon, last year, I wished to be Mr. Can- 
ning ; the next morning, I wished I were his 
antipath. A flea, in hot weather, would be a de- 
sirable creature, vere it not for the danger of 
apoplectic habits, and a too premature death. 
Else, imagine his style of living! See his care- 
less knighterrantry. What a convivial, round dog ! 
and yet how he preserves his nimbleness! I 
would I were he, but that the finger and thumb 
of Betty Suds the chamber-maid—No, no ;—I 
rather wish that I could change places with some- 
thing that hangs upon the looking-glass of 
Emily — something — something — reader, you 
shall’ know nothing about it. What think you, 
then, of Constantinople and the Russians, upon 
the last successful onslaught? I wish I were his 
Excellency Grimdoubleskewwowski, just alighted 
from his horse, which he has purposely cantered 
up and down a half-mile piece of ground before 
his tent, to look decently hot and in a hurry. O! 
how I would swear at the turbans and the cres- 
cents, aud the unpaved streets, and my last sup- 
posititious wound! How I would draw and sueath 
my sabre, and look out for the houses of the un- 
armed inhabitants, whence I might rescue the mi- 
serable females !—now bereft of all consolation but 
that which I might afford. And then the seraglio! 
How glorious to set free those prisoned beauties, and 
quote—‘ Full many a flower,’ &c. IT could scarcely 
hope to be the first ; but my impetuousblood would 
I think keep me not long behind. Lxtremum pu- 
deat, &c. Still this same bloody work is a little 
horrifying. Let us see. I wish I hada commission 
from his Majesty to pull down, tear up, and de- 
stroy all those things without blood, which molest 
and interfere with iny comfort. I would kick 
Chancery-lane, Fetter-lane, and Drury-lane in 
the bottom ; I would circumvent America-square, 
and four others; I would bury a church or two, 
raze whatever Soane raises: Sustulit hic matrem, 
sustulit ille patrem: 1 would have pebbles for 
Macadam, and Macadam for pebbles; for each 
system a! over London has been tried in the 
wrong places: I would utterly hit, strike, and by 
the ear pull all chinney-tops, for they are loose, 
and all false bottoms, wheresoever and whenso- 
ever they appear ; be it under the river Thames, 
Carlton Palace, or my Lady’s petticoat. But my 
spirit is an evil one. What have I better? On 
Saturday last I extremely wished to be the high 
wind. [ fancied that I should whisk along the 
sky and take my pleasure like a royal traveller, 
with leaves of trees, and fragments of clouds, and 
sweet sounds, and scattered odours, tossed about 
me as 7 went. Hark! how mournfully comes 
that gusty note of the vesper-bell, far, far, across 
the lakes. “Iwas I who brought it. <A boat 
was skimming swiftly over the ruffled wave; and 
the mariner, startled by the unusual hearing, 
turned round his head to gain it yet more dis- 
tinctly ; the rope slips from his relaxed hand, 
down goes the little bark, and you may see no- 
thing of the heedless sailor any more. Look at 
those planks and casks, and bits of furniture 
lying so disorderly on that coast ; see une or two, 
cold and faint, standing in the midst and searching 
for others; a mother for a child, perhaps, and 
husband for his wife, or kindred, or goods :— 
*twas I who wrecked them. But this is my serious 
business; turn your eyes to my amusement. 
There are some score people taking the air. 
Quick! here am I tossing, twirling, tumbling 
them as I will. See that pride:-abe cannot shelter 
herself from this exposure; look at her com- 
panions and the rest, blown out into balloons, 
and scarcely keeping their legs. What fun !— 
Then slyly I let down my pinion and the rain 





falls; a few have carriéd out, precautionary 3 
brellas ; they lift them up, and in a mo ‘| 
rush on them with a bound of glee, and w 
them from their hands, O! what jolly ks 
merry diversion ! " = 
The pains of a dyspeptic man come, over ne 
O! gentle reader ! — an wishes poten - 
ther interesting nor new. If the weather prove 
fine, and the sweet influence of Pleiades retuny 
to us, I may please you better at a better tine— 
I wish it may be so. oe 





AN EXILE’S RETURN TO FRANCE) | 
No. 1—THe Arriva. "ll 


‘Mr. ——, being on his return to France’, 


free himself from an outlawry, is obliged rag 
sent himself before the Mayor of Calais’ _ 
note, written by the French Ambassador .on 
passport of the stranger, excited the attentiog of 
the police. It was scarcely daylight when ames 
senger from the Mayor knocked at the areal pb 
of the Hotel Royal, and asked for the person: 
had arrived the last night. When he. appear 
before the Mayor, that functionary tooked ie 
curiously, questioned him mR Ny and then te. 
tired for a few minutes, till, having made. yw 
his mind, he returned, and ordered the “ 


to proceed immediately to St. Omer: Bat 
thanks to the powerful recommendations \ 
which he was furnished, he was not co: pelled tp 
take as his companion any member of the’ police, 
or of the gendarmerie. It was thought vale 
to write on his passport this indication of*a’ 
degree of suspicion, ‘ Passed as au exception, 
only for St. Omer.’ It was now pine ‘otto 
and the coach was to start at ten. Two'p 
were secured for the Exile and his brother; 
they walked together slowly to the starting-plag 
For him, who had been accustomed to. the mp 
titude of squares, streets, and houses inclo 
the enormous circuit of the richest and most py, 
pulous city of the world, how mean and puny, Was 
the appearance of Calais. Here was a port gam 
tiining a couple of packets, a brig, and_some 
fishermen’s boats, instead of that majestic Thames, 
traversed yearly by 19,000 vessels conveying 
the riches of the world. Instead of those.stre 
in the western parts of London, so wide, st 
and imposing, bordered with handsome, 
ways, and they, again, bounded by splendid 
there were none but narrow and winding 
studded with ugly and obscure stalls, and ma 
with small angular pebbles, which it was imposs. 
ble to walk upon but at the expense of Ay 
tortures. Instead of that immense, silent, bus, 
crowd which, in London, streams on all sides, the 
streets and squares of Calais showed only.a few 
dozens of persons wandering at long int 
talking, gesticulating, stopping, and of,whomJ 
greater number were commissionaires, running fo 
the eustom-house to the hotel, and from the heie 
to the office of the police, or to that of theco 
holding in their hands the passports of tray 
or bending under the weight of their baggage 
The others were townsmen, smoking at theiy.o 
doors their morning pipes, and women of,thy 
lower class going to market. + isons 
The stranger and his brother soon arrived@ 
the coach office. Three consumptive horses, 
nessed as wretchedly as possible, were tied, tas 
venerable and infirm kind of eoach, in which. 
travellers were about to seat themselves.; 
were an English lady, wife of some merchant # 
the city of London, who had once probably beta 
young and pretty; she was now visiting bea 
for the first time, and spoke French ab 
well as Perlet, in the ‘ Anglais pour rire;’—an 
poms sep of fifty, such as it is the custo) 
ondon to call gentleman—tall, dry, bear‘ng, 
head aloft, and with something of the, look) # 
Sir Francis Burdett ; and a clergyman of the sam 
nation, big, rotund, and ruddy, with grizzled. bagi 


-and with a blue, twinkling, jealous eye, 


ing his countrywoman, who was seated betwee 
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he brother of the stranger and an old French 
“Phe Tktter was of the height of about 
‘atten, madé up of skin, bone, and angles, 
“plitk trisped hair, a quick eye, nimble 


‘Moments, a shrill voice, and an especially 

naccent. The postillion cracked his whip ; 

igbortive tumbril, or vehicular ruin, began to 
rif, and for the first half hour all kept silence. 


He country near Calais is dreary enough, and 
tu reach the ‘ Pont sans Pareil,’ you traverse 

but a sandy and nearly barren track, 

only peopled by a wretched peasantry, whose 
children pursue the coach, and weary the ears 
of travellers with the sharp and piercing cry, 
‘Monsieur, fa charité, s°il vous plait’ But after 
those two first leagues of the journey, the seene 
etitely changes, and the eye is no Jonger annoyed 
s the prospect of lonely barrenness. The houses 
s‘more numerous and better, and at each 
"ofthe road, immense plains are spread, 
covered with rich harvests and green pasture, 
pitikled ‘with copses aud villages, which are 
“at intervals with ancient chateaue and 

¢ churches,—‘ relics spared by the revolu- 

uty scythe,’ as the emigrant exclaimed while 
we were passing the Chateau of Marescant, which 
séntircled by large gardens, full of fruit trees, 
IMenWith“a beautiful abundance of apples, 


s, and apricots. 

a us did conversation begin. The tall English- 
ay, talked of fox-hunting; the lady who had 
arriged at Cale‘s on the previous evening, repeated 
ry ore of times, ‘ Mot aimer beaucoup la France ;’ 
clergyman entertained the cpmpany with an 
punt of @ new invention for whetting table- 
knives in a second; the brother of the stranger 
opposed the aristocratical propensities of the 
grant, while the latter talked, gesticulated, 
dated, and kept up the war against every 
opé. “After abandoning the field of politics on 
which the stranger had conquered but not sub- 
dued'hiin} he made himself the cicerone of the 
company. He talked of St. Omer, of all that was 
citiows ‘in that town, and of the pipe-manufactory 
ofM. Louis Fiolet, wherein more than six hun- 
ded workmen of both sexes and all ages make 
day more than 80,000 pipes of all sorts 
and hs, which are exported to every corner 
df'the world. He described the floating islands 
tobe geen between St. Omer and Clair-Marais, 
with are formed of roots, shrubs, and reeds, 
- with clay, and may be compared to the 
$ Which the Seine conveys to Paris, or to the 
trees which, having been uprooted on the banks 
of the’ Mississippi, and united by creepers and 
ditie, and sown swith shrubs, are borne upon the 
foaming waters to be rolled after a thousand miles 
ito the salt ocean. He spoke of the camp of 
&,Omer and of the journey of Charles X.; he 
wtih raptnures about the beauty of the ruined 
‘of St. Bertin, and the size of the church of 
Peter. And all this time he gave no oppor- 
hinity for a reply, but gabbled and gesticulated 
with unmeasurable activity, interrupted 
hinwelf to attack any one who seemed to dissent 
frith“hin, trembled and fumed with impatience, 
completed no one of his many dissertations 
Phi cravat ‘had become untied, his coat and 
waistcoat unbuttoned, and his whole dress and 

wppettunce in the utmost disorder. 
“The origin of the church of St. Peter became 
the’'sibjéct of a warm discussion between the 
ts. The old emigrant asserted, that one 
Abbé Bertin, wishing to build a monastery for 
Worour of God, constructed a ship without 
aioar-or rudder, and embarked in it with his 
po or letting it float at the will of the 
. Instead of moving with the current, it 
Went'fight against it, and that so quickly, that it 
mache! almost instantly the foot of the hill on 
WicW'the criminal prison now stands, and stopped 
moment when the priest was repeating the 
Wes of the psalm, ‘Here is ny rest for ever ; 
€ chosen this place for my habitation.” The 
wet and his companions, having vainly attempted 





to urge on their vessel, saw in this miracle the 
command of God to build at the foot of the hill 
the church of St. Peter, which became afterwards 
the Cathedral of St. Omer. No one seemed in- 
clined to believe in this miracle ; and the stranger 
quoted as its parallel one which he had heard 
attributed by the Monks in Spain to St, James of 
Compostella, who sailed from Vigo to the village 
of in a stone ship, also without sails or 
helm, in order to get up the river of , and 
go to build the capital of Galicia. ‘The emigrant 
grew heated, and in a breath he quoted the Bible, 
professed his belief in magic ok witchcraft, and 
the influence of sepulchres, and at last exclaimed, 
‘ Listen to this fact, 1 am myself the witness to 
its truth ; let it convince you, I had undertaken a 
journey in the Vorgoray on foot, and was passing 
the night in an inn of the little village of Var- 
bosko. The inn-keeper at whose house I found 
myself, was a gay fellow, and fond of wine and 
good living, His wife was still handsome, and 
his daughter, a girl of sixteen, had a very striking 
face, and an amiable disposition. I wished to 
stay a few days in the house to sketch the antiqui- 
ties of the neighbourhood, and I readily obtained 
from my entertainers the use of an apartment, 
‘One night, an hour after the two women had 
left us, and while, to save myself from the neces- 
sity of drinking, I was amusing my host with 
some songs, we were suddenly interrupted by a 
fearful shriek, which burst from a bed-room. We 
seized our arms, and the instant we entered the 
apartment we beheld an appalling spectacle. The 
mother, pale, and with her hair in disorder, was 
holding her daughter, who had fainted, and re- 
peated, in wild and desperate accents, ‘‘ A vampire! 
a vampire! my child is dead.” We soon, however, 
succeeded in restoring the girl to life; and she 
then told us that a man, of a bloodless white, and 
wrapped in grave-clothes, had come in at the 
window, flung himself upon her, and bitten and 
almost choked her. She added, that she thought 
she had recognised in him an inhabitant of the 
village, who had died a fortnight before. She 
showed all the signs of the deepest despair ; and 
her mother perceived a small red x upon her 
neck, which every one immediately saw must 
have been made by the bite of the vampire. 
**Must I then die so young, and unwedded !” 
groaned the patient, wrung her hands. All 
the amulets in the village were collected and hung 
round her neck; and. the father swore that the 
body of the vampire should be disinterred the next 
day, and burnt in presence of all her relations. 
At daybreak the whole village was in commotion— 
the men armed with muskets, the women with 
cooking utensils heated red-hot, the children with 
sticks and stones, They thronged, in tumult, to 
the burial-ground, cursing the deceased by the 
way, and dug up the body. A score of muskets 
were instantly fired, and blew off the head of the 
corpse ; and my host and his relations then cut 
the remainder into pieces with their long knives. 
The relics were then tied to the stem of a fir tree, 
and burnt upona pile, amid the dances and shouts 
of the crowd. hen I returned to the house, I 
found it full of people, who were overwhelming 
the patient with questions ; while the poor girl, 
with her pale cheeks and tearful eyes, could 
scarcely answer them a syllable. Her illness was 
long. She was very much afraid at the approach 
of night, and always requested that some one 
would keep watch beside her. But her parents 
could not sustain the fatigue of sitting up conti- 
nually, and I offered my services to supply their 
place. Good heavens! what horrible nights were 
endured by the wretched girl! At the slightest 
noise, the creaking of the floor, or a breath of 
wind, she started up, and groaned and shivered 
violently ; and I myself believed that I was going 
every moment to see the vampire. After several 
days, she had grown terribly thin ; her lips had 
become colourless, and her large black eyes glit- 
tered with a peculiar brightness,—so that I could 
not look at her without. shudder. Every instant 








now prongs her nearer to death. Qn the last 
evening of her life, she sdid to me, “I die by my 
own fawlt— (She mentioned a young man o the 
village) wished me to elope with him; but I re- 
fused, and required of him that, in the first place, 
he would buy me a silver chain, He went to the 
town to buy one, and during his absence the 
vampire came; but,” added she, “ if T had not 
been in the house, he would, perhaps, have killed 
my mother, and so all is for the best.” The next 
morning she called her father to her bedside, and 
made him promise that he would himself cut off 
her head as soon as she should die, in order that 
she might not become a vampire. She embraced 
her mother, and begged of her to go and conse- 
crate a wreath of roses at the tomb of the patron- 
saint of the village, and to bring it to her. She 
received the sacrament; and, two or three hours 
after, her breathing became more difficult, her 
eyes became fixed, till suddenly she grasped the 
arm of her father, and seemed to wish to draw 
: aaa her. In that moment she fell back 
ead.’ 

‘ What a miserable effect of superstition!’ ex- 
claimed the stranger. 

‘And are you stiJl incredulous? replied the 
emigrant. 


‘ Monsieur, il a certainement lu cette histoire 
dans quelque Gazette,’ said the fair Englishwoman, 
The old emigrant and the clergyman were pre- 
paring to speak ; but we hed entered St. Omer, 
and, the coach having stopped in the court-yard of 
the Golden Canon, the travellers left it, and wished 
each other a pleasant journey. 


The stranger hastened to visit the persons for 
whom his Parisian and London friends had given 
him letters. While traversing the town for this 
purpose, he met the sister of one of his intimate 
friends, accompanied by her mother and two other 
persons. He was approaching, and about.to ad- 
dress her, when, with astonishmeat and alarm in 
her countenance, she hurriedly dragged her mother 
to the opposite side of the street, dreading, no 
doubt, to compromise herself by seeming to know 
an unfortunate and proscribed man. ‘ This is an 
evil omen: a Roman would have turned back,’ 
said the exile, while he pressed his brother’s hand, 
and entered the hotel, with a heart crushéd by the 
meeting of the previous moment ; but his resolu- 
tion was too strong to remain long affected by the 
weaknesses of others; and how often, since the 
beginning of his exile, had he encountered sipilar 
instances of human pusillanimity! He had been 
condemned to death for the false imputation of 
bearing arms against a country which he adored, 
a country his love for which increased with every 
year he lived, and was as imperishable as if it had 
been the feeling of some higher and heayenly na- 
ture. He was strong in the testimony of his con- 
science, in the indomitable determination of a 
mind which recoiled from nothing but ‘its own 
dishonour ; and, so resolved, he seated himself to 
dinner, at the table a’héte, among the officers of the 
garrison of St Omers. Perfect franksiess prevailed 
at this repast, and they talked as freely a¥ if the 
had not been soldiers, nor he a proclaiméd trait 
The conversation turned upon the intended expé 


dition to the Morea, which is 80 popular Wwittt the 


French army and dation,—upon wretched Spain, 
and the unjust war waged against her by the 
Ministry of Villéle,—upon the probable resalts of 
the inspeachment of the former Ministry, which 
there was not a single voice to defend. ‘The 
stranger attacked them warmly, and night ‘had 
closed in before the last of the company had ‘left 
the table. 

Still accompanied by his brother, the stranger 
walked towards the prison, which was to, become 
his home. He traversed several ill-Jighted streets 
and arrived, after some minutes, at the entr of 
a steep and narrow lane, at the top of which vas 
situated the maison de justice, guarded by a Small 
body of soldiers. Having arrived ‘at''the’ 


: 
wicket, the stranger involuntarily stopped,” 
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looked back upon the prospect round him. A 
garden planted with trees, and only separated by 
a narrow path from the principal court of the 
building, supplied freshness and shade to the 
abode of crime. When the bell was rung, the 
door opened; and he entered with a freezing 
heart. But the prisoners had been shut up, and 
only two were visible; a young military man, 
whose air of tranquillity and composure con- 
trasted with the dejection and despair in the 
countenance of a man of middle age who stood 
beside him. The negligence evident in the dress 
of the latter indicated at a glance a being grown 
old in privations and misfortune. A young man, 
whose face was both gentle and intelligent, and 
who seémed to exercise the functions of a secre- 
tary, was seated at a table near the door. Two 
women were at the bottom of the room, the one of 
an advanced age, little, lively, free-spoken, and 
open-minded; and the other, still young, and 
very beautiful in spite of her paleness and of an 
appearance of restraint and suffering which had 
writhed and dimmed her features. The stranger 
had asked for a private apartment, and the elder 
of the women conducted him thither. They 
climbed a stair built of large squared stones, and 
which led to a narrow passage, diversified with 
thick and formidable doors, fastened with massy 
bolts, and turning upon immense hinges. ‘Two 
of these were visible on the right hand, and six 
on the left, and of these the fourth was opened 
to receive the new prisoner. He was now ina 
room eight feet square, three-fourths of which 
were filled by a bed, two ricketty chairs, a table 
of white wood, and an earthen pitcher for water. 
The brothers bid each other farewell, and the 
noise of the door revolving on its hinges, followed 
by the crushing of the bolt into the wall, while 
they jarred upon the heartstrings of the captive, 
made him feel that he was no longer free. Over- 


wee by weariness he threw himself upon his 


ed, and slept; but his breathing soon became 

difficult, and he felt in want of air, or rather— 
‘ The air of slavery weigh’d upon his breast.’* 

He woke with a start, and heard the bark of 
dogs, the rattle of chains sounding beneath his 
feet, andthe word ‘ Sentinelle, prenez garde vous,’ 
repeated every quarter of an hour. He rose, 
and hurried to a window half-blocked up by 
enormous iron bars, and attempted to examine 
the places which surrounded him. But it was in 
vain, fer the night was dark; and, as he could 
discaver no external objects, he returped to his 
hed, and slumber again absorbed him. 


THE ATHEN.EUM AND THE LONDON 
MAGAZINE. 





THE calamitous effects of the late rains have called 
forth many bitter observations, and by none have they 
been more earnestly, patheticelly, and eloquently dwelt 
upon than by a contributor of our own in his ‘ Season- 
able Reflections upon the Weather.’ But even that con- 
tributor, profoundly as he seemed to us at the time to 
have studied the question, had not taken ‘ the whole 
gauge and dimensions’ of Englishmen’s misery. The 
mere external symptoms of that great plague he de- 
scribed with a fidelity worthy of Thucydides ; but he fell 
short of that great historian in not taking note of the 
consequences which it has produced apon the character 
and moral feelings of our country. It is our duty, with 
very feeble and inadequate pencil, to add a few lines to 
his sad picture. 

Every one who reads ‘The London Magazine’ is 
aware that the editor is in the habit of ‘ ascending the 
Camberwell coach,’ aud taking ‘ suburban rides in 
search of quiet,’ that he has found ‘ the air on Herne 
Hill very balmy,’ and that, though he thinks the ‘ villas 
in theneighbourhood too prononcés—spotty,’—yet there 
is ‘ a broad meadow there which looks like African soli- 
tude,’ upon the stile of which meadow he reads ‘ Mr. 
Pringle’s_ poetry,’ previously to seeking refreshment at 
a coffee-house. in the neighbourhood, where, stimulated 
by the labours of the day, and the fine country air of 
that secluded village, he calls for a ‘beef-steak and bot- 
tle of port ;’ which beef-steak, we regret to say, he 
generally finds ‘sadly inferior to Dolly’s.’ Such was 


* L’air de laservitude est trop pesant pour lui. 





the interesting picture of editorial felicity with which 
the conductor of ‘The London Magazine’ presented us 
ina late Number of his Work. The consequences which 
resulted from the possession of such calm and inno- 
cent enjoyment might have been predicted beforehand. 
The Magazine was of a soft and bland disposition ge- 
nerally, and, except in the single instance of the criti- 
cism upon the spottiness of the white brick-house at 
Herne Hill,—a criticism which we thought at the time, 
and still think, needlessly harsh,—we are not aware that 
his remarks at any time assumed a severe or cruel 
character. 

During the dog-days we thought we observed that 
the Editor’s feelings were undergoing a disadvantageous 
change; and a comparison which he about that time 
indited between Mademoiselle Sontag and one of his 
fair flames at the Dulwich Inn, showed that he did not 
look upon the stage at the King’s Theatre with the 
same mild and benevolent eye with which he used to 
survey all nature. Still we hoped for the best—till 
that dreadful weather! All communication with Dul- 
wich was then cut off, the air on Herne Hill could no 
longer be considered balmy, the meadowcould no longer 
be likened to an African desert, for it was under 
water; the villas were no longer ‘spotty’ here and 
there, but were one mass of spots; the port in the 
Dulwich cellars was converted into a sort of sloc tea 
with an infusion of brandy; and what compensation 
was it for the loss of sun and air that the Paternoster 
Row steaks retained all their pristine sublimity ? 

Fine days returned before the appearance of the 
Number— but not to the Editor returned that genial dis- 
position which he had possessed before the showers. 
He was anxious for something upon which to wreak 
his vengeance ; and what should he select for his fero- 
cious purpose, but the poor meek ‘ Athenzum,’ which 
had never done him the slightest harm, and which would 
willingly have paid out of its own funds the difference 
between an outside and inside place in the Dulwich 
coach, if that would have removed the obstacles to his 
veuturing again into the restoring fields of nature. Or 
if the Editor of the Magazine had found it a greater 
relief to spend a little of his spleen upon us, even this 
we should have borne patiently, hoping the exercise 
might be of use to him; but the late rains have not 
merely made him cross and testy, (which was natural,) 
but have so weakened his general perceptions, that he 
is absolutely unable to tell when he is speaking truth, 
and when he is lying under a mistake. This is a fault 
which may be productive of serious inconvenience to 
him in the commerce of life ; and it becomes us, there- 
ore, as his friends, to check the propensity in the bud, 

The great wrath of the Editor of ‘ The London Ma- 
gazine,’ is directed against our correspondent, Theodore 
Elbert, who wrote an article in the last number of our 
Journal, upon the Periodical Press, in which he praised 
some of the practically useful articles in ‘ The London 
Magazine,’ but forgot to eulogise the editor’s acquaint- 
ance with the scenery of Dulwich. In the present state 
of the Editor’s mind, this fault was unpardonable ; and, 
consequently, he begins an attack :pon him and us,which 
opens with the following ejaculation: ‘ Who can have 
forgotten Count Victoire Soligny of Mr. Colburn, aud 
Count Tims of Blackwood ?’? We should answer, that 
a very large portion of the world may have forgotten 
that very insignificant person; and we are certain, 
that nothing which has appeared in our pages, can 
possibly have reminded it of him. If it should so hap- 
pen, that that unfortunate individual still exists,—if he 
stillearns a subsistence by committing solecisms in the 
language of one country, for the sake of showing his 
profound ignorance of the manners of another,—it is 
not in ‘The Atheneum’ that he would find a market 
for his wares. He would, we apprehend, have shrewd- 
ness enough to perceive that a Journal, which has not 
yet afforded a sanctuary to any Cockney scribbler, is 
not likely to open its doors to him, and be would also, 
we think, divine that the conductors ot a work which 
contained long articles upon Dulwich pot-houses, 
might possibly be less inliospitable, and the society 
he would meet in it, much more congenial to his tastes 
and feelings. 

So much for folly—but the weather has likewise made 
the Editor of ‘ The London Magazine’ in no ordinary 
degree malicious. In the next paragraph he insinuates 
that ‘The Atheneum,’ which contains the ]ucubrations 
of Theodore Elbert, and the Sketches of Contemporary 
Authors—the writer of which is to receive a terrible 
visitation in the next number of ‘The London Maga- 
zine,’—is not ‘The Atheneum’ which, at its outset, 
attracted so large a share of public patronage. It has 
passed, he tells us, from the guidance of the acute, 


‘ 





enterprising, matter-of-fact person who established 





it into the hands of a set of dreaming half Ph. 
tonic, half Jacob Behmenite mystica, who hate 
useful arts, think it vulgar to talk of free 
pay no attention to literary novelties, and cons; 
education a disadvantage. Thus speaks the Editor 
of ‘The London Magazine,’ who all the time img. 
gines himself to be a truth-telling person. In this 
notion we shall show that he is considerably mis. 
taken, and we shall give our readers an Opportunity 
of judging whether he or the dreamers have mogt 
need to decry facts.’ 

1, ‘The Atheneum’ has passed into the hands of 
set of dreamers, the heads of the sect being Theodore 
Elbert and the author of the Sketches. Articles under 
the former signature have appeared in our Journal 
since April last; the latter has beena prominent writenig 
it since the third number, The matter-of-fact men who 
have been so recently deposed by the . dreamers 
therefore, according to the Editor of ‘The .Londos 
Magazine,’ enjoyed the reins of government for ¢e- 
actly two weeks! 

2. The writers in ‘The Atheneum’ despise all 
useful arts, neglect all literary novelties,—in Short, 
dream out each Number of their work. ‘The Editor 
of *The London Magazine,’ as we have seen, is 
not particular about dates; but, as he says that this 
woeful change has taken place recently, we will, with 
his permission, examine the last six weeks of our pe- 
riodical existence. We select that time for two rea- 
sons ; first, because, as this is the dullest season of the 
year, we cannot be taking an unfair advantage 
doing so; and secondly, because our coalition with 
‘ The Literary Chronicle,’ which took place about six 
weeks ago, furnishes us with a fair point from which to 
reckon. ' 

Since that time, it is needless to remark, the prif: 
ciples of ‘The Atheneum’ have not been changed 
in the slightest particular; such as they were at its 
foundation, such are they now; right or wrong, they 
are precisely the same. All, therefore, we bave to 
examine, is the subject matter of our articles. To 
this we will address ourselves. Our readers are 
aware, that, by our coalition with the work we have 
mentioned, we very much enlarged the number of" 
contributors. How did we avail ourselves of this cir-” 
cumstance ?—We will explain. It appeared to us, in| 
one of our dreams, that a work had a chance of being 
better reviewed, if it was committed t> some person 
who had devoted some portion of his tim: to the parti- 
cular subject of which it treated, and ¢') not merely 
make use of his general talent and industry, to give ap 
account of it. Acting upon this half Platonic, half 
Behmenite opinion, we committed the books of travels 
which came in our way, in moat cases, to persons who 
had travelled through the regions which they described; 
in others, to persons who had studied the other books of 
travels relating to the same part of the globe. ” Of 
this, the articles on * Beauclerk’s Travels,’ ‘ Agrigen- 
tum,” ‘ The Customs of Paris,’ ‘ Brande’s Peru,’—on 
the poem entitled, ‘ The Battle of Navarin,’ on ‘ The 
Spinster’s Tour,’ and on ‘ Florence,’ are instances. 
Works of science and art, we committed to writers 
whose attention tad been drawn to the particular dé- 
partment therein treated of; and we believe the ar- 
ticles on Walsh’s ‘ Ancient Coins,’ ‘ Electro-Magnet- 
ism,’ Farey’s ‘ Steam Engine,’ Say’s ‘ Political’ Eco- 
nomy’ and ‘the Maltese Language,’ prove thgt 
we are not wrong in our selection of persons for 
this purpose. Whether our analysis of a long Prench' 
‘History of the Greek Revolution,’ vur articles om” 
Barclay’s ‘ History of the West Indies,’ and ‘Anderson’ 

‘ Native Irish,’ prove that we are indifferent to the ordi-" 
nary subjects of passing interest,—we shall not take 
upon ourselves to say. Uncer the head of Metaphysics, 
only three books have been noticed, one the work ofa 
clergyman of the name of Davies, one the ‘ Guessés a. 
Truth,’ and oue Stewart's ‘ Philosoph+,—’ the article off, ( 
which is written by quite as strong, quite as intelligent, ° 
though not quite so intolerant, an enemy of Platonists,’ 
as the Editor of ‘ The London Magazine.’ So far, there 
seems a fair proportion of articles upon subjects con-, 
nected with the actual world. Now let us look at the”. 
orig:nal papers. The first that strikes our eye is One , 
headed ‘ Deficiencies in the Library of the British ‘ 
Museum,’ a tolerably practical subject, one would think. 
The next is on“ London Sets,’ written, no doubt, by # 
dreamer, who scorns any acquaintance with the external. 
world. The next, (which oceurs in each riumber, ¢t= 
cept one,) is headed ‘ Popular Science,’ and contains ds 
one department especially consecrated to those useft A 
arts to which we are said to have so decided an objee- 
tion. The next.article that strikes us, is ‘ The Journal , 
of Mr. Holman’s visit to Fernando Po,’ our insertion of 
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nother clear proof that we care nothing 
orward in the world, The nex: 
thal btrikes HS 18 “ Gleanings at Constantinople,’ .a sub- 
jt OP'no_ manner of interest just now, and which 
‘me but”a half Platonist, half Behmenite Editor 
yoald Wave thought of admitting. In the days of Mis: 
a and Jeremy Bentham, ‘ Female Authorship,’ 
wf History and’ Law,’ must be perfectly out of 
The account of the University of Gottingen in 
outst number, with its various details, was certainly, 
episently Jacob Behmenite; and that on ‘ Literary 
Proimises,” in our present, distinctly proves that we 
take no account of book-making novelties. 
oWe have been so Tong tipon this head that we 
esanot spend much time in answering the London 
Puitor's’charges against Theodore Elbert. These are 
principally the following : that he accuses ‘ The Edin- 
burgh’ Review" of being fair in its grounds, but 
imonsistent in its principles, whicl:, says the E litor, 
js.mcabsurdity; 2nd, that he charges Englishmer 
withliving, not in the duration of time, but amid a suc- 
ession-of moments 5 3d, that he attacks the anchor- 
makersat Portsmouth ; 4th, that he praised no articles 
in'sThe London Magazine,” except those on the Lite- 
»Men of France, and the Small-Note Bill; and, 
hatlyy.that he has expressed respect for Mr. Coleridge, 
whose dayesermons the author of the ‘ New Pygmalion’ 
am the Editor of *'The London Magazine’ agree in 
ising. « With respect to the first charge, we have 
only; to. semark, that grounds and principles do no: 
mean the-same thing ; that every opinion whatever has 
some grounds, but that very few whatever are based in 
printiples>-just as every house stands upon something, 
though, from the foundations not being laid deep 
enough, houses: sometimes tumble down. But then, 
says the Editor, how can grounds be fair and principles 
inconsistent? We will explain by an instance. The 
of the objection which the Editor of ‘ ‘The Lon- 
don Magazine’ has taken to our writer is, that he can- 
notunderstand them; and this we believe to be a very 
fuirand reasonable ground ; the principle of his objection 
is, that, what he cannot understand the public cannot 
understand, and this is inconsistent, on the one band, 
with, the ignorance which ‘The London Magazine’ 
Editor displays of many things which the public under- 
stand very thoroughly, and, on the other, with our 
weekly increasing circulation, which proves that tie 
public does understand and does approve our lucubra- 
tions. With regard to our correspoudent’s remark that 
we ‘liye not in the duration of time, but amid a 
secession, of moments, ‘The London’ Editor in- 
geniously. remarks, ‘ How we can live in a succession 
of moments. without passing through a succession of 
moments We are not informed.’ Perhaps not, and per- 
our correspondent did not intimate that such a 
as, possible. dt. may be necessary to inform 
the Faitor of ‘ The London Magazine;’ bnt certainly 
it cannot. be nece to inform any one acquainted 
with the English language, that to ‘ live’ and to’ pass 
through are not synonimons words. Our correspondent 
stid,—as some thousand divines, poets, and philoso- 
pherg, have said before him,—that we ought not to five 
merely in a succession of moments, because life shou'd 
have respect both to the past and future; and this is 
the same thing as asserting that we do not pass 
through a succession of moments! We have no- 
thing,.to say for our correspondent’s remarks on 
the anehor-makers, except that we are surprised 
that a student of the useful arts, like the Editor of 
The London Magazine,’ did not know he was merely 
echoing the observations of M. Dupin. And, lastly, 
with Fespect to our correspondent’s mystical reverence 
for those writers who have studied their own minds, and 
totmerely gntward phenomena, and hareendeavoured to 
Gavglate othefs to do the same. As this is a charge 
vhich is Lot directed merely against Theodore Elbert, 
but against the writers in ‘The Athensenm’ generall? ; 
and ag we are told ‘that it is a strange theory for the 
writers.of a weekly Review, we may be allowed in 
conclusion to say one or two words on the subject, and 
© speak in atone of seriousness which we have not 
wlopted in the rest of this article. 
out most undoultedly trne, and it is a truth 
we Shall po where shrink from confessing, 
‘hat the ghject we have proposed to ourselves in ‘ Tie 
Athengun’ has been, not, as the Editor of ‘The Lon- 
~ Magazine,’ asserts to clear away the intellectual film 
m the eyes of the present generation, but, so far as 
mast permitted, to exalt these studies and those 
ad we helieve, are likely to promote that glorious 
* be ibs attempt we could expec’ little fuine, and 
- ae id not betray much presamption. Infinitely 
&feat men whose names we have introduced into 


vaich is 


what 1s goin 


™ Pages, are above any praise of ours, it does not fol- 





‘ow that that. praise-is-useless: It isnot because mén 
are destined to hve in the grateful memories of distant 
aves, that even.such weak eulogi ums as ours may not 
be servigeable, in making them honoured and loved by 
the present age. That our lots will be disposed very dit- 
“vrently in afcer times—that the honest words we may 
vave uttered, because we could not restrain them, in 
>ehalf of such men as Wordsworth, will seem far more 
ridiculous, a century hence, than the panegyrics of his 
italian friends, which are prefixed to the Sonnets 
of Milton,—we. know very well. But not the less may 
these words be the means of calling the attention of 
readers, who, till that hour, had never studied any bet- 
ter literature t: an a novel or a weekly magazine, toa 
writer from whose deep and solemn poetry they may 
derive. an insight into their own. hearts, a knowledge of 
truths, which, but for him, would never have been re- 
vealed to them; and not the less shall we look back 
with a grateful recollection upon our labours, when 
those labours live only in the fruits which they have pro- 
duced. For this purpose,—for leading the minds of the 
veople of England, sated with weak food, and drenched 
with dangerous stimulants, to those pure wells of lite- 
rature from which they may derive refreshment and 
restoration,—we believe.a weekly Journal most 
eminently adapted. Those who are best acquainted 
with the hest period of English literature,—we speak not 
now of the moderns, but of the good old days which 
they have in some measure brought hack to us,—will 
know that we have propagated no new principles, that 
we have uttered no strange heresies. We have spoken 
varmly of some names in literature, because we 
loved these names sincerely; we have not narrowed 
the tone of our observation to suit the taste of the day, 
hecause we thought that taste might be improved ; we 
have not langhed at every deep and earnest speculation 
upon the human mind, because we believe that there are 
truths which it is important fer men to learn, which do 
not lie upon the surface, or make themselves obvious 
to thesenses. If this is to be Platonists, or Behmenites, 
or Mystics, we are all three; and ¢ is some consola- 
tion to think that we are not alone in our delusion. 
In France—practical, sensible France—there are a set 
of men who much better merit these epithets than we do, 
hecause they have worked much longer and wit much 
more perseverance and talent than we have in the same 
cause. And yet, these half Platonic, half Jacob Beh- 
menite mystics of L'Ecole Normale—men who talka’ out 
ideas, and conscience, and God,—these men are, as 
every one knows who reads ‘ Le Globe,’ the most prac- 
tical writers in politics and literature, that France ever 
produced, men who have actually disgusted the French 
nation with the rant about glory, and victory, and the 
other catch-words, which the sensible, practical writers 
of the Voltaire school have indulged in, to no ordinary 
excess. With disgust and horror, we have read an 
article in an English Magazine, (not the London,) in 
which we are told, that every one in France is longing 
for a war, that these dreaming mystics may be turned 
from the study of their minds, to the pursuits of glory 
and gallantry, of murder and seduction, Gracious 
God! if this be sensible, rational, utilitarian philo- 
sophy, make us more dreaming, more mystical, more 
Platonical, more Jacob Behmenite still! 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Str,—In consequence of a review of the translation 
of Holberg’s ‘ Subterraneous Travels of Niel’s Klim,’ 
appearing in ‘ The Literary Gazette’ of the 2d inst., 
in which I ec nceived the Editor had dealt somewhat 
unfairly by me, I wrote to him the following letter ; 
the rece'nt of which he acknowledged in ‘The Gazette’ 
of the 9th inst., promising that it should be attended to 
in the next number; by which, of course, I under- 
stood the publication of it, in compliance with my re- 
quest, was meant. But to my surprise, in ‘ The Lite- 
rarv Gazette’ of the 16th inst., the Editor merely says: 
* Neither (in a'lusion to another letter) do we think 
ourselves called upon by candour, to publish the letter 
of the translator of Niel’s Klim.’ I therefore beg the 
favovr of your giving it a place in your impartial 
‘ Atheneum,’ (for his reaso~ for not printing it is ob- 
vious,) that the Editor of ‘ The Literary Gazette’ may 
know that— 

‘ Dixerit insanum qui me, totidem audiet; atque 
Respicere ignoto discet pendentia tergo.' 
Which Francis has ren'ered thus - 
* Who calls me mad, shell hear himself a fool, 
And know he trails his mark of ridicule.’ * 
I have the horour to subscribe myself, Sir, your 





Te In alltsinn to one of .£-op’s fables, where Jupiter is 
feigned to have put two bigs avon every man; the one filled 
with his neighbour’s (alts hanging before, the other Giled 
with his own behind; so that he saw the jormer, but not the 
latter. 





most obedient and very humble servant,—THETRANS- 
LATOR of the ‘ Subterranous Travels of Niel's Klim.’ 

London, August 18, 1828. 

To the Editor of * The Literary Gacette.’ 

S1r,—In your number dated the 2d inst., I perceive 
you have received thé translation of Holberg’s ‘ Sub- 
terraneous Travels of Niel’s Klim ;” and’ the account 
you give of it, I must confess, is not very flattering ; 
but, as the public may not feel inclined to regard ‘ The 
Literary Gazette’ as an infallible authority, your judg- 
ment is likely to have but little weight; nor should I 
have deemed the article deserving of the least notice, 
had I not observed in it something very like unfairness. 

You seem to doubt that the translation is from the 
Latin ot Lewis Holberg, and says that your informa- 
tion would lerd you to speak of. the Danish of Baron 
Holberg. So far from my having translated the work 
from the text you mention, | can assure you that I 
never knew, that either the Baron or Lewis Holberg— 
they being the same mother’s son, though the latter 
was somewhat older than the former,—had ever trans- 
lated the book in question into the Danish language. 
You then say that the translation is poorly executed, 
&c., and that it has lost much of the wit and satirical 
humour of the original. It is no uncommon thing for 
works to lose in translating ; indeed few are other- 
wise; and mine may deserve, for aught I know, all 
that you have said about it. But now that I think ; pray, 
Mr. Editor, do you possess an original Latin edition? I 
don't believe you do ; and I challenge you to produce it ; 
which if you fail to do, we know what cre it is due toyour 
assertion. If you possess a copyin Danish only, with 
which you have compared my translation, and by which 
you have judged of its merits, it was very similar to set- 
ting a blind man to judge correctly of colours ;: for | am 
credibly informed that you are totally ignorant of that 
language. But, perhaps, in this respect you resemble 
the Martinians, mentioned in ‘ Niel’s Klim,’ page 253, 
who eulogised that only which they could by no means 
comprehend. You next say, you wonder at the great 
popularity of the writer in the north of Europe, while 
you contemplate him through so u.certain a medium, 
&e. Holberg did not gain his popularity by the ‘Sub- 
terraneons Travels ;’ for that was his last work pub- 
lished, and which, in my opinion, is far from being his 
best. His other writings | possess, and intend, should 
no one anticipate me, to bring those which | deem 
worthy of translating, by degrees, before the public. 
lilustrations by George Cruikshanks, which you re- 
commend to a spirited version of the work, we have for 
some time had in contemplation to give to the present 
translation. You conclude your introductory part of 
the article by saying : ‘In the meantime we shall ren- 
der a notice of Niel’s Klim from the fountain-head, 
rather than from the volume in band,’ The fountain- 
head, of course, is Latin; but that fountain head, from 
which you have rendered your notice, I cannot belp 
thinking, and indeed, I do not stand alone jn such a con- 
jecture, is my translation: for it is given nearly ver- 
batim. As I am pretty well convinced, that you do 
not possess an original Latin copy, and, if yoydo, your 
notice was not rendered from it, and as J am told your 
knowledge of the northern languages is very superficial, 
you had no alternative left, if you wished to say any- 
thing at all about the work, but either taking up my 
translation, and rendering what you term a notice from 
that, or employing some person to translate it for you 
from your Danish copy: if the first, as you told us you 
would render it from the fountain-head, you are guilty 
of plagiarism ; if the latter, you have only exposed 
your own incapacity. 

In the beginning of your review of the ‘ Subterra- 
neous Travels,’ 1 notice that you mention two papers 
of similar travels, which were translated from the Rus- 
sian, and published in ‘ The Literary Gazette” in Octo- 
ber, 1826; and you say, that the Russian author had 
presumed not a little on the ignorance or forgetfulness 
of the public with regard to Scandinavian literature, 
and that he had mercilessly plundered from Niel’s Klim. 
He certainly had; and it was 1 who pointed it out to 
you at the time,—for you could not detect the theft 
yourself,—in a letter addressed to the Editor, and of 
which th» receipt was acknowledged. 

I consider an intimate acquaintance with the writin 
of all men of illustrious reputation,—and certainly 
Holberg belongs to that class,—so highly essential to 
a reviewer, that | am really astonished how the Editor 
of ‘ The Literary Gazette’ should have been so ignorant 
as not to know that the Russian had plundered from 
Niel’s Klim until I, the unmerciful and barbarous mur- 
derer of the latter character, pointed it out to him: 

Tue TRANSLATOR 
of Holberg’s Journey to the World uniier-ground, or 
Subterraneous Travels of Niel’s Klim. 
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The volume of ‘ The Literary Souvenir,’ which is now prepar- 
ing for publication, will, we are told, make its appearance in 
an improved form, without any addition to the price. The Plates, 
which are already completed, are of a more important size 
than heretofore. The subjects, the collection of which is said 
to have been formed at a very large expense, are twelve in 
number, and comprise original Paintings, for the most part of 
well-known celebrity. The Literary Department will, as usual, 
be composed of contributions from the most distinguished 
writers of the day. 

‘The New Year’s Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir’ (an Annual for 
Children, under the superintendence of Mrs. Alaric Watts), 
will, we are informed, contain, independently of numerous 
wood.cuts, by George Cruickshank and others, a variety of 
highly-finished Line Engravings on steel. The Literary Con- 
tents of the volume have been supplied by a great number of 
eminent authors—principally those who have been distinguished 
as writers for the juvenile classes. 

A volume, entitled ‘ An Universal Prayer: a Poem: Death; 
a Vision of Heaven; and a Vision of Hell,’ is about to appear 
very shortly, from the pen of R. Montgomery, author of * The 
Omnipresence of the Deity,’ &c. 

*The Life and Remains of Wilmot Warwick,’ s0 long an- 
nounced, may be shortly expected. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


Marshall’s Naval Biography, Supplement, part II., 8vo., 15s. 

Arminius s Works, translated by James Nichols, Esq., in 3 
vols., vol. II., 8vo., 16s. 

Memoirs of General Miller, in the Service of the Republic of 
Peru, 2 vols. 8vo., 11. 11s. 6d. 

Legends of Scotland, Third Series, 3 vols. 12mo., 16s. 6d. 

Viger’s Greek Idioms, Abridged and Translated, by the Rev. 
John Seager, B.A., 9s. 6d. 

Alderson’s Exercises, |\8mo,, 1s. 

uel to Wanostrocht’s Recueil Choisi, 4s. 

A Guide to Mount’s Bay and the Land’s End, by a Physician, 
crown 8vo., 10s. 

Paris’s Pharmacologia, 2 vols. 8vo., 11. 108. 

Practice of Yenancy of Land in Great britain, by Kennedy 
and Grainger, 1 vol. §vo., 15s. 

Rev. R. H. Carne’s Sermons, 1 vol. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery, No. Vil., coloured plates, 4s. 

The Pomological Magazine, No. I1., coloured plates, 5s. 

An “— from Abelard to Heloise, by Thomas Stewart, Esq., 
Is. 6d. 
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: Therm. | Barom. . | oer Prevailing 
® August. A.M. P.M i Noon. Winds. labeamen Cloud. 
“Mon. 25/69? 56° | 30. 18 | Variab. | Serene. | Cumulus. 
¥ ites. 26,66 6o | 30. 19 | Ditto. | Ditto. |Cirrostratus 

.{Wed. 27165 60 | 30. 20 | Ditto. | Ditto. Ditto. 
=/Thur. 25/643 66 | 30. 18 |E.toS.E | Ditto. Ditto. 
<jFrid. 29/634 56 | 30. 13 S.E. Clear. | Cumulus. 
@/Satur.30/65 58 | 30. 13 |E.toS.E,| Ditto. (Cum. & Cir. 

5s un. 31/59 66 | 30.09 | S.E,. |Mst.r.m./Cirrostratus 





Moro! fair, except on Saturday. 
calm nights. 
Highest temperature at noon, 73°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Venus in Saturn in conjunction on Sunday. 
Jupiter's geocentric long. on Sunday, at 8° 39’ in Scorpio. 
Mars’ ditto ditto 5° 44’ in Capricorn. 
Length of day on Sunday, 13 h. 58 min. Day decreased, 2h. 


Nights fair. Stratus in 


m. 
Sun’s hor. motion on ditto 2/24” plus. Logarithmic num. 
of distance, .004300. 


R MONTGOMERY’S NEW VOLUME; 
@ entitled, A UNIVERSAL PRAYER, a Poein; DEATH ; 
A VISION OF HEAVEN; and A VISION OF HELL; wil 
be published in 4to. on the Ist of October, with a Portrait of 
the Author, elegantly engraved by Thomson, from a Painting 
by Hobday. 

The Sixth Edition of ‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity,’ by the 

same Author. 
London: Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate-street. 








This day is published, with Engravings, price 7s. 6d. boards, 
ONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY: com- 
prising a Familiar Explanation of the Huttonian and 
Werncrian Systems; the Mosaic Geology, as explained by Mr. 
Granville Penn ; and the late Discoveries of Professor Buck- 

land, Macculloch, and others. 

London: Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate-street ; 
by whom also this day is published, price 3s. 6d., neatly half- 


bound, 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ PRACTICAL GUIDE to FIGURES 
and ACCOUNTS. By J. Morxison, Accountant, Author of 
‘ The Elements of Bookkeeping,’ &c. &c. 





NEW MUSIC FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR. 
HALIA. The Amateurs and Professors of 


the Guitar are respectfully informed that this much ad- 
mired work is now completed in Twelve Numbers, consisting, 
together with some original compositions, of a choice Collec- 
tion of favourite pieces by the most eminent Composers, se- 
lected, arranged, and fingered, by C. Evirensrein. Price 2s. 
each Number, 18s. the Set, or the Volume, neatly bound, 21s. 

The Reader is respectfully referred to ‘ The Literary Gazette’ 
of the 29th of March; ‘The Harmonicon’ for June and July ; 
and ‘The Weekly Times’ of the 29th of June, &c., &c., for 
highly favourable opinions of this work. 

Published by R. and W. Davis, Musical Instrument Makers 
to his Majesty, 31, Coventry-street; where a large Assortment 
of Spanish Guitars, on an improved principle, and Roman 
strings for the Harp, Violin, &c. may always be found. 





Second Edition, with Additions, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 28s., 


| ye RY CONVERSATIONS of LITE- 

RARY MEN and STATESMEN. By Watter SAvace 
Lanpor, Esq. 

* Mr. Landor has shown by this work that he possesses much 
intellectual acuteness, great clearness and vigour of under- 
standing, and a considerable knowledge of the natural springs 
and movements of the human heart. We conceive this work 
to include a greater proportion of profound and original think- 
ing, of moral and political wisdom, of elegant scholarship, of 
acute criticism, and of eloquent, poetical, and just expositions 
and enforcements of all these, than will be found in the same 
number of consecutive pages in any other work of the day.’— 
New Monthly Magazine. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Second edition, with Additions, 2 vols. post gvo., 18s., 
ABYLON THE GREAT; or, MEN and 
THINGS in the BRITISH CAPITAL 
‘ There is hardly any topic connected with the present state 
of the Metropolis in ail ics contrasting varieties, of which the 
curious reader is not put in full possession, by a perusal of this 
work. Among various other subjects of the most interesting 
nature which have been added to this new edition, may be 
meotioned, ‘* An Exposure of the true state of Metropolitan 
Academies for young gentlemen, and Establishments for 
young ladies ;” ‘* The London University ;” ‘‘ London Bubbles 
and Quackery,” &c. The author has also dwelt so much on 
the public men of the metropolis, that his book might not 
inaptly be called the ‘‘ Personal History of London.”’ 


Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 





Second Edition, 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
ELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. 
By A LAYMAN. 

‘these Sermons are remarkable as a literary curiosity. The 
work will be read with aviditv—for thousands are doubtless 
anxious to be informed of Sir Walter's opinions in matters of 
religion.’—New Monthly Magarine. 

‘ No ear can remain closed—no heart continue untouched— 
when the master spirit of the age becomes the expounder of 
Gos, el truths, the earnest and eloquent advocate of the pure 
and simple precepts promulyated by the Divine Founder of 
Christianity.’—Literary Chronicle. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for 
September 1, contains, among other interesting articles : 
Burton’s Crcemwellian Diary.—The Feast of Alle Deuilles, a 
Ballad by Lord Nugent.—Lines by Thomas Campbell, Esq.— 
John Bullism.—English Residents Abroad —Evils of Measure- 
ment in Literature.—The Philosophy of Clubs.—Advertise- 
ments Extraordinary.—The Chaperon.—Old Age.—A Ren- 
contrein the Desert.—The Lyre’s Compiaint, by F. H.—Sketches 
of the Irish Priesthood, No. 1.—A Hint to Retiring Citizens.— 
Rambles in New South Wales.—On Proverbs.—Sketches of 
Parisian Society and Manners.—Reviews of New Publications: 
Memoirs of Rovigo; Crawfurd’s Residence at Siam and Cochin- 
China, &c., &c.—The Drama; Music; Mademoiseile Sontag, 
&c.—Fine Arts: Report from the Select Committee on Public 
Buildings.—Meetings of Perth Societies.—Useful Arts.—Rural 
Economy.—Li crary and Commercial Reports.—Biographical 
Memoirs of Distinguished Persouslately Deceased.—Provincial 
Occurrences, &c., &c. 


Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 








This day is publizhed, 

BU AcEY OOD’S EDINBURGH M A- 
GAZINE. No. CXLIII. ror SerremBer, 1828, 
CONTENTS. 

I. Christopher in his Sporting Jacket—II. Marquis Spineto 
on Hieroglyphics—I1I. Close of the London Season—IV. The 
Bachelor's Beat. No. 4. A Day at the Sea-Side—V. Bidcombe- 
Hill—VI. Message to the Dead. By F. H.—VII. Battle of New 
Orleans—VIII. Loretto—IX. Castle of Time; A Vision. By 
Delta—X. The Old System of Trade and the New One—XI. 
Works preparing for Publication—XII. Mouthly List of New 
Publications —XIIl. Appointments, Promotions, &c.— XIV. 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


HE ORIENTAL HERALD for Seprimper, 
Conducted by J. S. BUCKINGHAM, contains, among 
other Articles, equally interesting to Oriental and General 
Readers :—Foreign Trade, American Tariff, East India Mono- 
poly—The Death of Eva—Tales of Persia, No. Ii. The Fisher- 
man of Ormus—Voyage from Bombay to the Persian Gulf by 
the Southern Passage, No. I.—'l'o a Lady who accused her 
Lover of Flattery—Sect of Devil-Worshippers in the Burmese 
Territories—Specimens of East Indian Poetry—Examination 
of the Arguments against a Free Press in India—The Last 
Plague of Egypt—Journey from Constantinople to Vienna by 
Warna and Bucharest, No. I.—The Cape of Storms—Lord 
Grenville on Indian Affairs—Stanzas sent with a Wreath of 
Violets—Striking Incident in the Life of a Midshipman— 
Stanzas—Persecution of two English Officers for Doubting the 
Pope’s Infallibility—The Butterfly Reclaimed—Excursion up 
the River Martaban—Midnight Musings—dAlterations in the 
Laws relating to india—Thermopyiz—Character of the late 
Mr. Salmon—Character of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Davies 
—Empires’ Changes—Settiement of Amherst Island—Oficial 
Recognition of the Term indo-Briton— What is Fame !— 
Memorial of London Merchants against the Calcutta Stamp 
Act—Reduction of Pay in the Ordnance Department of India— 
The Grave of Leaunty—State of the Medical Profession iu India 
—Dodd and Co.’s Fire Extinguishing Branch Pipe for Fired 
Ships, &c.—East India Free Trade and Colonisation—General 
Letter of News from Madras—Address to Mr. Compton— 
Address to Captain Corbyn—Dinner to Earl Amherst—Civil 
and Military lnutelligence—births, Marriages, and Deaths— 
Shipping Intelligence—General List of Passengers, &c. 
Printed for the Proprietors, and sold by W. Lewer, at the 
Office, No. 147, Strand, near Somerset House. 











This day is published, in one volume, foolscap 8vo. with 
Engravings, price 10s. 6d. half bound Morocco, 
HE BEAUTIES of the BRITISH POETs 
with a few preliminary observations. By the Rey. Grongr 
Crory. 
Published by R. B. Seeley and W. Burnside, and sold by 
L. B. Seeley and Sons, Fleet-street, London. 





earnings 
This day are published, in 2 Vols. 8vo., with Maps and Por. 


: _ trait, price 1/. 11s. 6d., 
M EMOIRS OF GENERAL MILLER, in the 
Service of Peru. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
A Spanish Edition of this Work is in the Press, 
Also may be had, 
TRAVELS in BRAZIL, in the Years 1817, 1818, 1819, ang 
1820. By Dr. J. Von Seix, and Dr.C. Von Martivs. Vols, 
1 and 2, in 8vo., with Plates, 1/. 4s. boards. 


MIS ERALS, Foreign and English, Rocks, 
Shells, Scotch Pebbles, Agates, Jaspers, &c., Polished 
Precious Gems; a fine assemblage of Unique Organic Fossi] 
Remains, Anatomized Plants, Models of Chrystals, Monuments 
of Antiquity, Grottoes, Butterflies, Insects, &c., with part ofa 
series of Busts of the distinguished characters of the present 
age now publishing, with other highly interesting productions 
of nature and art, are on sale at low prices. Mr. Watker, of 
the Mineralogical Institution of Heidelberg, at the Royal Wes. 
tern Exchange Gallery, 10, Old Bond-street, Londen, has the 
honour to acquaint his triends and the intelligent community, 
that, by this honourable and enterprising Society, he is autho. 
rised to supply to subscribers and dealers, collections of Rocks 
and Minerals unprecedented ip the world for price and quality, 
Unique specimens purchased, changed, and sold by com. 
mission. 











Just Published, price Six Shillings, No. II1. of 
HE FOREIGN REVIEW. 
Contents :—I, Delambre. History of Astronomy to 
the Eighteenth Century.—II. Orloff. History of Italian Music 
and tae Lyrical Drama.—ill. Warnkocnig. Study of the Civil 
Law.—1V. Ingemann. Danish Poetry.—V. Goéthe. His 
Character and Writings.—VI. Monteil. Early Manners and 
Custems of France.—VII. Moratin. Modern Spanish Comedy, 
—VIII. Crome. Importance of Hanover and the Netherlands 
to Great Britain.—iX. Rosetti. Dante Divina Commedia, with 
Analytical Comments.—X. Modern French Novels, — Xi, 
Beskow. Swedish Drama.— XII. Turkey. Its Clergy, and 
Military Resources.—Short Reviews of New Publications, 
from XIII. to XXI.—XXII. Necrology.— XXIII. Continental 
Literary Inte!ligence.—XXiV. The most important Foreign 
Publications of the last three months. 
No. IV, will be published in October. 

London: Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden ; Bossange, Barthes, aud Loweli, Great Mari. 
borough Street ; T. Clark, Edinburgh ; aud Hodges and Smith, 
Dublin. 

A THENAUM of ARTS and SCIENCES, 49, 
,% LEICESTER-SQUARE, LONDON, instituted in 19%. 
This Institution is founded for the reception of the Genteel 

lass of Society, (of all ages,) to receive Superior Instruction 
in every branch of the Arts, Sciences, Languages, and Accom. 
plishments, either in select classes, or perfectly private and 
incoguito ; also, to combine refincd amusement with the in- 
struction, and in every way to aid the rising generation in the 
advancement of useful knowledge. Forty Professors, Masters, 
and Female Teachers, of the first talent, have been engaged. 
Spacious, elegant, and distinct apartments provided for the 
reception of five imndred pupils, (who can at all times be at- 
tended by their Parents or Guardians to observe their pro- 
gress.) The Lessons comprehend Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
Elocution, Arithmetic, Surveying, Navigation, Fortification, 
Globes, Astrouomy, and all other Sciences ; the European and 
Oriental Languages ; the New System of Penmanship, Short 
Hand, &c.; Painting, Drawing, and Sculpture ; the Theory of 
Music ; Foreign and English Singing ; Playing on every Mu- 
sical Instrument; Military and Calisthenic Exercises, Fencing, 
and the Broad Sword; Deportment, and the most fashionable 
Style cf Dancing, as used at Almack’s. 

The evening arrangements comprise—Lectures, Concerts, 
Foreign Conversation, Quadrille Balls ; Discussion on all Sub- 
jects, (Politics and Religion excepted) ; Assault des Armes, 
&e.. &e , &c. The Terms and Rules to be known of the Di- 
rector, Mr. T. W. LLOYD. 


a Pp JPHE POLSTEAD MURDER !1! " i. 

4 N AUTHENTIC and FAITHFUL HISTORY 
iL of the Mysterious MURDER of MARIA MARTEN; with 
a full Development of all the Extraordinary Circumstances 
which led to the Discovery of her Bcedy in the Red Barn, in- 
cluding many very interesting Particulars of the Village of 
Polstead and its Neighbourhood, never be®re printed. 
Together with the TRIAL at large of WILLIAM CORDER, 
(with Notes and Observations), specially taken in Short-hand 
for tiis work. Including also a Correspondence between 
Corder, his Wife, and Friends, during his Confinement in Bury 
Gaol, consisting of upwards of Twenty Original Letters 
(never yet published), transmitted exclusively for this work; 
the whole being the result of laborious personal inquiry 
investigation, aided by the communications of the Family 
of Maria Marten, and many of the respectable Inhabitants of 
Polstcad and its Vicinity, IDustrated by Portraits diawa 
from Life, and other interesting Engravings of Plans, 
Views, &c. 

London: Published by Thomas Kelly,Paternoster row; and 
Sold by the Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 

*,* This Work is Published in Numbers, price 6d., and in 
Parts, 2s. each, and will form a most interesting Volume, and 
worthy the perusal of all classes, being a detail of the awfal 
consequences resulting from an carly departure from a course 
of virtue and piety, as exemplified by the disastrous end of the 
unhappy subjects of this Narrative. 














London: Printed and Published every Wednesday morning, 
by ey Lewer, at the Office, 147, Strand, near 
t House. 
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